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WANTED. 


SS A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address Ni No. sr, this Office. 


ANTED.—A ha sg ——— FOR os 
Saari companion. 
LUCY BRINT N PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa 


ANTED.—LESSON LEAVES QUARTERLIES 

I os.end 3, 1902, Old Testament ; Quarterlies 1. 
sreyy estament. Postage refunded. ELIZA 
ORRELL, 140 N. 15th Street, Philad’a. 


WANTED.—IN 1 ASMALL FAMILY ONE WHO 
understands general housework, a 


work 
Address No. 56, 








y 
having every convenience for m 


wages and pleasant home. ‘Omen 


FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 
For Sale. 
Handsome Residence, Moorestown, 


N. J. 
18 rooms , brick house, hardwood finish ; electric _~ 
; combined water and hot air heater ; su 


from which a view 
miles ‘all directions. 


150 x 260 FEET. 
36 fruit trees ; ample shade; stable, etc. This 

ry, is a ey located ; convenient to trolley, en 
blic and private schools, golf grounds, etc., and is 
net very reasonable, with or without funi funiture, as 
owner is en in business elsewhere Anyone want- 
ing an at home, in superior condition, will find 

ee. of examination. at office. 
PETERS & SON, 441 St., Phila. 
R SALE.—RARE CHANCE TO. ‘PURCHASE 
trade and stock of old established country store 
doing good business, and rent the stand; owner wishes 
to retire. W. H. JENKINS, Gwynedd, Pa. 





ory ; 
may be had for man 


BOARDING. 
PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in W: Address 
MATTHEWS and SIST RS, 1827 I 
ashington. D.C. 





W., Wi 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1196 Cuwrrat Ave. , Ocean Crrv, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. c. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Orzn. ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp or Tennesse Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


CARRIE H. GAUNT, 
CHIROPODY AND MANICURING, 
133 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 
Office Hours : 9 &m. to 5 p.m. 


nompeon 2212 Wallace ace Street. 


Charles W. Ric , 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, gor N. Thirteenth Street 
Seana cosa Westneeh Pec, aT 
Morgan Bunting adn S 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. s. cock, 


leph Girard Building and 
° E 216 W. Coulter St, 





1902. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


A Memorial Meeting to Howard M. Jenkins 
will constitute the Eleventh month meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association, of Philadelphia, to 
be held on Second-day — roth, at 8p.m., 
in the Y. F. A. Building emorials will be 
offered by Elizabeth Powell Bond, Henry W. 
Wilbur, of New York, Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
of the Boys’ High School, Philadelphia, Isaac H. 
Clothier, and others. A large attendance is 
earnestly desired. 

HELEN MOORE FOGG, Secretary. 


Annual Donation Day 


Of the Friends’ Home for Children 
will beheld Fifth- 73 ae oe 13, 1902, at the 


— sass A fia. 

tos teeoe Get Seicheney | ~ the treasury of the 
aie oee Sadat will be particularly acceptable at this 
time. If you cannot send money—clothing, fray ve 
provisions, school supplies, etc., will be thankfully re- 
cei ; we can also use to good advantage 
which is not of high enough to be mar seahie. 
The secretary of the Home, Edward C. Dixon, 1420 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will gladly serene * 
send for donations if more satisfactory to donors. 
contributions in money to George D Miller, 373 N. 33d 
Street, ponent 


DR. WM. I. ‘HULL, 
Professor of History in Swarthmore College, wilt 
accept engagements for the following illustrated lectures: 
Washington and In ence, 
Washington —_ = ormation - a _. 
Henry Expansion o! nion. 
Lincoln oan the Preservation of the Union. 
Lincoln before the War. 
Historic Philadelphia. 
William Penn on both sides of the Sea. 
The Children of the Tenements. 
The George aes Republic. 
Social Aspects of the Saloon. 
For special rates to Friends’ Schools and Friendly 
audiences, address as above. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and@ up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give usa call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., omar Market, opposite Post Office. ) 


‘LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
maaan AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
Successor 1020 Green St. 


E. SHOEMAKER, 
North side, just below oth St. 


CAROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 
Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


"Magazine and Newspaper Ad. Setting. 
If you wish a well designed and well-set advertisement 


( For advertisers ) 
for m or newspaper, ask us to help you out. We 
oat type, the knowledge, and the facilities to do 
the work . 
Proper type display is a grand supplement to honest, 
vincing text. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Printers, 
Phone 1019-21 Market Street, Phila. 


IT’S THE FINISHING TOUCH 

that adds value and selling power to your booklet 
or folder. Let > make yours attractive. My 
— are reasonable 


T. Vaughan Stapler, 1305 Arch St., Phila. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue, 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of the Monthly Mostings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a Za guarded education, and pre- 


pares for colle, 
J. LUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
ia Yearly 


} Principals. 


Under the care of Philadel 
Meeting of Frien 


Course of study extended and thereugh, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, PREP ui wgison hee go 


Abington Saat School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purms or Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

= M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA ¢ 'G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogoniz, Pa. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiIR-s, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New ork. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 
Terms are — by reason of endowment. 
iculars address 
A. DAVIS. ACKSON, B.S., eeyehes, N 
Locust V 


- SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY CHL, 


(Formerly Swartumore Grammar SCHOOL.) 


= ee ions: cottage — Tigh heat, venti- 
the best ; combin advantages ot 
ieiietdanl + rags + ma and class ace. 
For circulars add: 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Umston Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
, fechnical a or teaching. 
e 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIE D. “Head Master. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yéarly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M..( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to rz a.m. Correspondence should Le 
addressed to LOUIS B, AMBLER, 140 N. sth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Please-mention -FRrENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


WILLIAM G, FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
No. 133 Sourn Twerrrn Srresrt, Purtapecenia 
Con vesting. 


weyancing and in 


JOSEPH Te FOULKE, ~ 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties 


THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philed's. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 








~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 


From Missouri River 

$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 

$20.00, Butte and Helena. 

$22.50, Spokane. 

$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 


Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 
TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 
Bread Machine 
For HovusEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 


minutes. Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific Bread Machine 


52nd & sans Pn 


F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
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Capes for Women 


We can easily lead in this depart- 
ment, for we give it the same degree 
of care that is claimed by other 
departments of women’s wear. Our 
new autumn and winter stocks are 
entirely satisfactory in variety, style 
and price—much the best to be found 
in any store we know of. We men- 
tion four numbers at popular prices : 


CAPES OF BLACK KERSEY — finished 
with narrow bands of satin ; high roll- 
ing collar ; lined throughout ; 30 inches 
long—$7.50. 

CAPES OF BLACK KERSEY—trimmed 
with braid ; high rolling collar; lined 
throughout : 32 inches long—$to. oo. 


CAPES OF BLACK KERSEY—trimmed 
with braid and bands of taffeta ; high 
rolling collar; lined throughout; 36 
inches long—$15.00. 


CAPES OF BLACK KERSEY—fur col- 
lar, and trimming of marten fur down 
the fronts ; lined throughout ; 34 inches 
long. This is an extremely stylish and 
comfortable garment, at a very moderate 
price—$16. 50. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


- MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 


I can du — shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 


BERTOL 





OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH, 
Ostzoratnuic Puysician, 
No. 1537 ut Street, Room 401. 
Hours 9 a.m, to 12.30 p.m. and2to4p.m Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


"Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 


A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in genera!. 


WM. H. HICKOK, M.D., D.O. 
0. 0. STODDARD, E.D., D.O. 


10 a.M. to4 7 P.m. tog p.m. 
Other tone by appointment, 


554 North 1ith Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


wevuvvwvwvwvwwwr, vevvvvwwwrry 


He was 57; he looked about 
40, despite daily business cares 
and responsibilities innumerable, 
about which he refused to worry. 

Why ? 

The future of his family was 


provided for by a policy in the 


PENN TUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 





TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XLV. 
WE are touched to new life, only by a life—tt takes 
a soul to raise a soul. 


CAROLINE A. WURTZBURG. 


From an article on ‘‘St. Francis,’ in ‘‘ Present Day 
Papers.’’ 


“AULD LANG SYNE.” 


Ir singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call ; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


‘Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown ; 

But, oh, ‘tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore ! 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more ! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare ; 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 
—John W. Chadwick. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1902. 


Art the meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day certificates of unity were received from the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for Matilda E. Janney 
and Sarah T. Linvill; and from Penn’s Grove, for 
Samuel H. Broomell, a. minister, and his wife, Mary 
E. Broomell, an elder. 

Other ministers and visiting Friends were Joel 
Borton and Mary E. Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., 
and Margaret and Rachel M. Irwin, of Manchester, 
England. 

On Seventh-day evening a union meeting was held 
of the Young Friends’ Associations connected with 
the Yearly Meeting. From the helpful thoughts 
offered we quote the following : 

‘In the Society of Friends it is not necessary to 
draw our young Friends into the church, because they 
are there by right of birth, but it is necessary to call 
their attention to our principles.” 

“As in outside affairs there is an unwritten law 
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Volume LIX. 
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that we should seek to promote the general welfare in 
all possible ways, so in the Young Friends’ Association 
the purpose should be to advance the interests and 
aims of the Society of Friends. The thought of the 
Society to-day is the advanced thought of the religious 
world of to-day.” 

Attention was also called to the still existing need 
of brief and readable biographies of prominent Friends 
of the past. 

It was found upon inquiry that there are eight 
Associations within the limits of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, and it was decided to hold a conference of 
these annually at the time of the yearly meeting. 

The main auditorium and the lecture-room of 
Friends’ meeting-house, Park avenue and Laurens 
street, were both filled at the meeting for worship at 
10 o'clock, on First-day. 

In the large room John J. Cornell, of Baltimore, 
spoke first, taking for his subject “ What Makes a 
Christian from the Standpoint of the ‘ Friend’?” He 
said the true Christian would gather all the good life 
can hold for him and scatter it among those less 
favored than himself. He would be just and true in 
business relations, and, while entering heartily into the 
work of his own church, would recognize the rights 
of others to different beliefs and standards of action. 

He was followed by Matilda E. Janney, who bade 
us remember that each morning there lies before us 
one whole day in which there is the opportunity to 
fulfill our own appointed duties and to influence for 
good every soul with whom we come in contact. 

Joel Borton began with the questions, ‘““Are we 
growing, and how are we growing?” He referred to 
Howard M. Jenkins as a broad-minded man who had 
been a leader in the Society because he ever sought 
opportunities for growth. 

Sarah T. Linvill spoke upon the text ‘‘ He anointed 
his eyes with clay, and lo! he saw.’”’ Mary Heald 
Way, quoted the text, ‘‘ Come, see a man which told 
me all things ever I did; is not this the Christ ?” and 
spoke of the influence of the spirit of Christ on the 
heart and life. The meeting closed with a short 
prayer by Joel Borton. 

In the lecture-room Alice C. Robinson spoke of 
the personal responsibility of every Christian toward 
his fellowmen, and Pauline W. Holme, Seneca P. 
Broomall, and R. P. Henry Holmes, all of Balti- 
more, followed. The general thought of the meeting 
seemed to be personal examination and service. 

The youths’ meeting, at 3 o’clock, was opened by 
the responsive reading of the one hundred and third 
Psalm, followed by exercises by members of the sev- 
eral First-day schools represented. A paper was read 
by Edith Lewis, on ‘“ The Scholar in the First-day 
School,” and the adult class of the Baltimore school 
gave a brief outline of the last year’s work—a study of 
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the nine great religions of the world outside of Chris- 
tianity. 

Dr. O. Edward Janney followed with an address 
upon “ The Object of the First-day School,” in which 
he treated of the relation of the scholar, the teacher, 
and the Society to the’ school. 

The meeting for worship at eight o’clock in the 
evening was a large one, and John J. Cornell, Matilda 
E. Janney, and Edwin R. Buffington were the speakers. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING’S 
DISCIPLINE. 

THE 230th annual session of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held from the 28th to 31st of Tenth 
month, 1901, appointed two members from each of 
its sixteen monthly meetings, and ten members from 
the meeting at large, to revise and print an edition of 
its Book of Discipline. This committee organized, 
and appointed all of its members belonging to Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting a Central Committee to com- 
pile the work for the General Committee, also directed 
that the several meetings, and any individual members 
so desiring, should carefully consider such changes as 
would best serve the Society, and forward the same to 
the Central Committee. The several meetings and 
some individuals forwarded reports to the Central 
Committee ; this committee very carefully considered 
quite a large amount of matter forwarded to it, and 
selected such changes as were recommended, and 
considered advisable, and laid the same before the Gen- 
eral Committee, which considered the report, and 
with some few changes adopted it, and submitted the 
same to the Yearly Meeting held 27th to 30th of 
Tenth month, 1902. 

The Yearly Meeting, after hearing the changes 
proposed read, adopted the report, without a dissent- 
ing voice, referred the revised Discipline to the Rep- 
resentative Committee, to have the Book of Discipline 
printed, and distributed among the membership. 

Some additions thought beneficial were added to 
the Discipline ; most of the changes made consisted in 
eliminating portions that had become useless. 

The first Discipline, or Christian Advices, as then 
termed, were issued at a general meeting, held at 
Balby, near Doncaster, Yorkshire, England, 1656. 

It contained instructions as to the gospel proceed- 
ings with delinquents, advices to husbands and wives, 
parents and children, masters and servants, as to the 
discharge of their relative duties, strict justice in trade, 
and faithful performances of civil offices. 

The life of William Dewsbury mentions that he 
agitated the forming of such advices three years pre- 
vious. 

The Christian Advices were given forth at various 
dates, were finally collected in manuscript books, and 
named “Collection of Christian and Brotherly Ad. 
vices, given forth from time to time by the Yearly 
Meeting in London.” 

I have a copy of this work before me, transcribed 
by John Player, 1753. The earliest advice is dated 
1672; it contains advice on printing Friends’ books. 
The latest is 1752. The several captions are as fol- 
lows: “Appeals, Arbitration, Books, Certificates, 
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Children, Conversation, Correspondents, Couvetous- 
ness, Days, Defamation, Discipline, Epistles, Families, 
Fighting, Kings & Government, Law, Love, Mar- 
tiages, Meeting Houses, Meetings for Discipline, 
Meetings for Worship, Meetings for Ministers, Mourn- 
ing, Negroes, Oaths, Orphants, Parliament, Persecu- 
tion, Plainness, Poor, Preachers, Prisoners, Questions, 
Records, Representatives, Removals & Settlements, 
Salutations, Schools, Scriptures, Servants, Steepel- 
house Rates, Stock National, Sufferings, Tale-bear- 
ing, &c., Tombstones, Tythes, Tradeing and Wills. 

This book of Advices was the Discipline of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting until the following book was 
adopted—‘‘A book of Discipline Established by the 
Yearly Meeting held at West River, for the Province 
of Maryland by adjournment from the 2d of the Sixth 
month to the 6th of the same inclusive, 1759.’ This 
is a manuscript book, and without any captions. It is 
largely taken from the London Advices. From this 
was largely taken the present Discipline of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, the several revisions have in many 
cases not changed the wording and letter of the Dis- 
cipline. 

The next edition was adopted in 1792, and printed 
in 1793, and in many respects is the identical wording 
of the book of 1759. The other several editions are 
1806, 1821, 1844, 1860, 1880, the present 1902. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting included all the vast 
territory lying to the far West, until 1812, when Ohio 
Yearly Meeting was set off, and composed of Friends 
west of the Allegheny mountains. The Yearly Meet- 
ing of Indiana was set off from Ohio, and first held in 
1821. Illinois Yearly Meeting was established under 
minutes 1875, approved from Baltimore and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings. Thus the Disciplines of all the 
Western Yearly Meetings originated from Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting’s Book of Discipline. 

Baltimore, Ma. Kirk Brown. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 40. 
THE BEATITUDES. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Rejoice and be exceeding glad : for great 
is your reward in heaven; for so persecuted they the 
prophets which were before you.—Matthew, v., 12. 


Before study of the Lesson read Matthew, v., 1-12; 
Luke, vi., 20-26. 
THE sermon on the mount has been called the Magna 
Charta of Christianity. The conditions under which 
it was delivered are uncertain. Matthew says: “And 
seeing the multitude, he went up into the mountain ; 
and when he had sat down, his disciples came to him, 
and he opened his mouth and taught them.’’ Luke 
introduces a series of sayings similar to the beatitudes, 
by saying that “ he came down from the mountains 
and stood on a level place” with his disciples and a 
great multitude of people. None of the other gospels 
give all the matter of the “sermon” in Matthew. 
Luke, who has more of it than the others, breaks it 
up and distributes it through the whole ministry of 
Jesus, much being givenin those chapters which seem 
to deal with the sojourn in Perea (Luke, xi., 33 ; xvi., 
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17; xii, 58, 59; Luke, xi., 2-4, etc.). Mark also 
inserts various of the sayings of the “sermon”’ at 
other periods in the life of Jesus (Mark, ix., 50; iv., 
21; X., 11, etc.). John presents almost none of these 
sayings. It will be remembered, perhaps, that a 
second-century Christian has left a statement that 
“ Matthew collected the oracles (sayings) of the Lord 
in Hebrew, and each one translated them as he was 
able.” It seems probable, then, that this most con- 
siderable collection of the sayings of Jesus to be 
found in the gospel is a Greek version of Matthew’s 
collection, which the writers of the other gospels have 
made use of with some freedom, attempting to assign 
the various sayings to the occasions when they were 
actually spoken. If this view is correct, the “ ser- 
mon”’ was not a sermon in the ordinary sense ; and, 
in fact, it does not show the characteristics of a con- 
nected discourse, being made up of more or less dis- 
tinct aphorisms, illustrations, etc., with no special 
thread of connection. Of course, all this has only 
historic interest. The time and place of the deliver- 
ance has no importance as compared with the subject 
matter ; and in this subject matter there is condensed 
much of the essence of the Master’s teaching. 


~~ The beatitudes as given by Luke are vitally differ- 
ent from the rendering in Matthew, and are on a much 
lower plane. The strong prejudice against wealth 
and the wealthy and in favor of the poor, so charac- 
teristic of the third gospel, has been allowed to ab- 
stract most of the life from these beautiful teachings. 
Where Matthew says, ‘Blessed are the poor in 
spirit,’’ Luke stops with “ Blessed are ye poor” ; 
those “‘ that hunger now”’ receive at Luke’s hands the 
blessing promised in Matthew to those *‘ that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness’’; and the splendid 
promises to the merciful, the pure, and the peace- 
makers are replaced by woes upon the rich and com- 
fortable. This is an excellent example of a case 
where common sense is called for in selecting the real 
teaching of the Master. And so universally is the 
version of Matthew recognized as the form in keeping 
with the general spirit of Christianity, that many of 
us, I venture to say, did not even know of the form 
given by Luke. 


The blessings pronounced in these remarkable 
sayings may be assumed, it seems safe to say, to 
describe an ideal citizen of “the kingdom’”’ ; to indi- 
cate the character produced by faithfully following the 
leadings of the Christ spirit. Such citizen, then, is 
“poor in spirit,” will probably meet with sorrow 
(‘they that mourn”’), is “‘meek’’ (sometimes trans- 
lated ‘‘gentle’’), longs for “righteousness,” is 
“merciful,” ‘‘ pure in heart,”’ a ‘“‘ peacemaker,” and is 
likely to meet persecution and defamation. This is 
the ideal Christian; are there many of them? Do 
we, indeed, otherwise than in words, accept the ideal 
even? Do we, indeed, admire the man who lacks the 
spirit to resent and revenge an injury? Do we strive 
to so command ourselves that we will not notice petty 
slights which seem to make light of our importance? or 
do we demand recognition and look out for failure to 
pay us our due? Does our hero—the man we admire 
n novel or in history—does he look over the insult, 
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or does he show prompt spirit in repelling and 
avenging it? Is “righteousness’’ the chief of our 
desire? or do we think more of wealth, of position, 
of privilege? In our judgment of men, who is it 
that we count a success—him who has accomplished 
self command and is righteous, or him who has 
won money, honor, recognition ? And so also with the 
merciful, the pure, the peaceful. Whom, for example, 
do we look forward to honor with high position in the 
State or nation? Whom do we desire to direct 
foreign policies and to plan our domestic future ? Is it 
someone who has been noted for forbearance and 
gentleness; for a commanding hunger for right 
eousness ; for his labors in the cause of peace? Or 
on the other hand, do we look to honor especially 
those who have shown power to crush opposition and 
win political victories regardless of means? Do we 
elevate to high positions those who have led in battle, 
who have loomed large in un-Christian strife ? 

It is strange, but it is true, that in a supposedly 
Christian country a military title will open the way 
for loud-mouthed, vulgar men, who without it would 
have nothing to command respect. The gold lace 
and trimmings of the army are looked upon as a kind 
of title to nobility. Yet such are professional killers 
of men. Let us look to our ideals. Let us examine 
our “hunger and thirst.” And above all let us rise 
above the hypocrisy of using the words of Christianity 
while we hold to the ideals and live the lives of 
pagans. Pretense is infidelity. Self-deceit is a deadly 
poison in a Christian life. The great lack of the 
Christian church, of the Christian State, of the 
Christian world is Christians—those who believe what 


they profess to believe, and live it faithfully day by 
day. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


Lesson No. 43. Eleventh month 16. 


THE TIME OF THE JUDGES. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—They cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and 


he saveth them out of their distresses.— 
Psalms, cvii., 19. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Judges, ii., 7-19. 


THE title “Judges” is a translation of the Hebrew 
name of the book, which means champion, or deliverer, 
rather than judge, in our acceptation of the word. 
The book of Judges begins with a brief account of the 
invasion of western Palestine by the several tribes, 
their conquests and settlements, and the names of the 
cities which remained in the hands of the former 
inhabitants. Ina number of instances the Israelites, 
instead of driving out the tribes that were in possession, 
made terms with them and allowed them to remain, 
but held them in a sort of bondage. Thus this people 
that promised faithfully to serve the one true God 
found themselves not only surrounded by idolatrous 
nations, but also in daily contact with people who 
were idol worshippers. 

Our lesson states in a general way that after the 
death of Joshua his people forgot their promise, bowed 
the knee to Baal and worshipped other false gods. 
One after another judges, or deliverers, were raised up 
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who delivered them from their enemies and destroyed 
their idols, but as soon as the deliverer died they went 
back to their evil ways, “ following other gods to 
serve them.” 


Baalim is the plural of baal, which primarily meant 
owner or proprietor. When a divine being is called 
Baal it means that he is the owner of a place or district, 
or the possessor of some distinctive power; thus 
Baalzebub was supposed to have control of the flies. 
There were many baals, each of which was supposed 
to protect the people of his own district, as the Baal of 
Tyre, the Baal of Sidon, the Baal of Tarsus. It was 
generally believed that the Baalim gave the soil its 
fertility and the flocks their increase; they were 
worshipped by agricultural festivals and offerings of 
the bounty of nature. 

Ashtaroth, or Ashtart, was a goddess of the 
Canaanites and Pheenicians. Solomon is said to have 
built for her a high place which was destroyed more 
than three centuries later by Joshiah (II. Kings, xxiii., 
13). The Philistines deposited Saul’s armor as a 
trophy in the temple of Ashtart (I. Samuel, xxxi., 10). 
The plural use of the word in our lesson signifies that 
the writer was speaking in a general way of heathen 
goddesses, of which she served as a type. 

The difficulty of remaining true to one’s principles 
when surrounded by those who doubt or ridicule them 
has been demonstrated again and again. Individuals 
have been found in all ages who were faithful to the 
Divine call even when it led them to torture and death ; 
but whenever a people have lived for any length of 
time in daily contact with an inferior race they have 
lost some of their virtue. 

One of the best illustrations of this in our own 
country has grown out of the contact between the 
white and colored races. The negroes have been to 
some extent civilized and Christianized, but the retarded 
civilization of the white people of the South is shown 
by the large proportion of them that cannot read or 
write; by the cruelties that were often practiced 
during the days of slavery, and by the frequent resort 
to lynch law at the present time. 

The early settlers of the West who had dealings 
with the Indians, in many cases forgot the Christian 
teaching of their childhood and became as savage as 
the Indians themselves. The American soldiers in the 
Philippines learned from the natives a new method of 
torturing an enemy and became as cruel as the ignorant 
people whom they had been sent to civilize. 

In all of these instances the beginning of the 
degradation was the wilful violation of the laws of God. 
Those that held others in slavery were familiar with 
the command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’”” Those who drove away the Indians by force 
and fraud from the more desirable land had heard the 
words, “‘ Thou shalt not covet anything that 
is thy neighbors.’’ And doubtless most of those who 
tortured their prisoners in the Philippines had learned 
the Golden Rule in their childhood and knew that by 
that rule the strong should be governed in their dealings 
with the weak. Whoever would lift up the weak and 
erring ones around him instead of being dragged down 
by them must keep very close to God. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WHAT IS THE GREATEST NEED OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS? 


BRIEF ANSWERS SENT TO FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


I HAVE been much interested in the discussion of this 
question, both at Asbury Park and since then as it has 
progressed in the INTELLIGENCER. No subject can be 
of more importance to the Society. Our mission as 
a society is not ended. There is work yet remaining 
for us to do. 

While I do not feel that I can state the greatest 
need of the Society, I do feel prompted to call atten- 
tion to one great need. We need more loyalty. By 
that I mean sectarianism, if you will so call it. I am 
not afraid of being called sectarian. If being secta- 
rian is to believe the Society of Friends best meets 
requirements for social worship, then I am sectarian. 
I fear we are suffering from an excess of liberalness. 
We are becoming intemperately liberal. When we 
are where it is easier to go to some other kind of 
meeting and go because “the minister is so liberal ’’ 
and we do not try to help get Friendly influences for 
our children, can we wonder they grow up members 
of other churches? The minister is liberal and 
friendly because it is his business to make proselytes, 
and as one said, ‘I like to secure Friends for mem- 
bers in my church because they make such good 
members.” But is this a need of our Society—to 
make good members of other churches ? 

What did the Friend of the olden time when he 
was away from his meeting? He called his family 
together and they had their quiet hour of worship. 
If there were two or more families within reach they 
met together. By and by some more came, or some 
outsiders became interested, and a meeting came into 
being. 

It is all right to be tolerant of the beliefs of others, 
but if we believe in our own faith there is no place for 
us or for our children but in the meeting. If our 
belief is not distinctive, if it has nothing in it better to 
us than all else in religion, then it is time we closed 
our meeting-houses and laid down all our meetings 
and went with some other organization. Are we 
ready for this? I am not. If thereis not a meeting 
for me to go to I have still my home, and believing 
as I do that worship is a matter of men and not of 
places, I could hold my worship alone. I do not 
mean that I would not go to another church’s service, 
but I do mean that I would have my own Friends’ 
meeting if I were all alone on the prairie. 

There are numerous places where Friends are to 
be found in large enough numbers to hold meetings. 
Look at our young Friends in White Plains. Would 
there were more like them ! 

I hope our Friends will think of this, and when 
from home try to arrange some Friendly activity that 
will keep them in touch with our traditions, and their 
children will bless them for preserving them in the 
influence we all value so highly. Again I would say 
as of old, ‘‘ Mind the Faith.” 

CHARLES H. BusHone. 

New York, Tenth month 27, 1902. 
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One of the needs, I will not say the one especial 
need of the Society of Friends, is some influence to 
retain the children in membership. As Friends are 
not a proselyting sect, it is evident our ranks can only 
be recruited from among our children who are born in 
membership. I was reared a Friend, had the advantage 
of Friends’ school and a Friends’ college, and from 
early youth had no desire to be counted among any 
other people—this notwithstanding the fact that my 
occupation threw me much among persons of other 
persuasions, and of these the most intelligent and 
agreeable. This experience has been useful in 
broadening and liberalizing my views, but in no way 
diminished my appreciation of Friends as a religious 
society or as a people. 

Hence, in the rearing of my children, they were 
sent to Friends’ schools, to First-day schools, and as 
long as they were young enough to justify direction, 
they attended Friends’ meeting. Yet one of them has 
‘joined church,” as the saying is, and the other, though 
he continues in membership, is more or less indifferent. 

I know this is the history of many Friends’ families, 
and on this account I feel that something is needed to 
maintain the interest of our children until they are old 
enough to think for themselves. The religion of 
Friends appeals to persons who think, and I often 
wonder why more thoughtful people do not join us, 
so simple, so sensible, so unartificial does it seem, 
though I have no fault to find with those who belong 
to other religious societies. The human mind is rest- 
less and cannot be content with one sort of pabulum. 

As brevity is desired in these communications, I 
make no suggestions but simply voice a sentiment 
which is uppermost in my mind in response to the 
query raised. I have no doubt the Young Friends’ 
Associations are meeting in part this need, and I am 
sure also Swarthmore College is, but these do not 
seem sufficient. mag 


I hesitate to answer the query, ‘“‘ What is the 
greatest need of the Society of Friends ?’’ for I know 
many will not be in unity with me. 

I feel that it is more truth and less fiction in 
teaching and preaching. 

God—the Power not ourselves—never does any- 
thing for the especial help or hindrance of any. All 
are as much God’s people as -were the Israelites of 
old. The laws of nature are never arrested, not even 
for a Moses or a Joshua; common intelligence has 
surely advanced far enough to see this. 

Old ideas and theories are often adhered to even 
after they have been proved false. It was so with 
Ptolemy’s theory of the universe; it is so now with 
the commonly accepted Biblical idea of God. 

Darby, Pa. W. P. PAINTER. 


Undoubtedly our Society has many needs, but the 
greatest need is more faithfulness of its individual 
members. By faithfulness I mean an obedience to a// 
the requirements of the Society, especially to the 
divine nature within us. The divine nature is ex- 
pressed in growth. Consequently to be truly faithful 
to this spirit we must give it an opportunity to grow 
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by daily communion with our Heavenly Father, holy 
aspirations, and right living. Such a course if faith- 
fully carried out will so fill our hearts with love that, 
like the beloved Jesus, we shall not be content unless 
we draw others into the same close relationship to 
God, and blessed service in his behalf. If every 
member is thus imbued with the living spirit of God, 
ever seeking a brother’s welfare as well as his own, 
it seems to me our Society will increase in member- 
ship ; at any rate it will surely continue to do good. 
And in doing this good we have the comforting 
thought, “ Herein is our Father glorified, that ye bear 


much fruit.’”. [Written by Edith T. Ely for Dolington 
First-day School. ] 


Nothing but the Truth experienced and practiced 
by our members will meet the needs of our Religious 
Society. ‘* Be not deceived ; God is not mocked.” 

Newtown, Pa. ELIzABETH G. STAPLER. 


The greatest need of the Society of Friends is a 
better living up to the principles of our Society, es- 
pecially when associated with those of other pro- 
fessions. Joun J. Kester. 

Millville, Pa. 


Tue Bible is not academic but came out of human 
life, and so is adapted to come back again into human 
life, bringing the divine life once more into the human. 
“Tt was a life before it was a literature ; it was an 
experience before it was an expression.’’ It was first 
“living epistles,” then written ones, and is intended 
to live again. It does not belong to scholars only, but 
came from the lives of plain men who were filled with 
the Holy Spirit, and may be received by other plain 
men who are filled by the same Spirit. For every 
temptation, for every sorrow, for every duty, this Bible 
arsenal has an appropriate weapon. Every one who 
lives by it will have in the truest sense good success. 
Let us admit its truth into our minds; submit our 
lives to be_ ruled by its precepts ; commit its watch- 
words by heart, transmit it to others.—[Chancellor 
McDowell. | 

s€ 

‘ SEND some one, Lord, to love the best that 
isin me, and to accept nothing less from me ; to touch 
me with the searching tenderness of the passion for the 
ideal ; to demand everything from me for my own 
sake; to give me so much that I cannot think of 
myself, and to ask so much that I can keep nothing 
batk ; to console me by making me strong before 
sorrow comes ; to help me so to live that while I part 
with many things by the way I lose nothing of the gift 
of life—[From the “ Highest Service of Love”’, in 
The Outlook. } 

>¢€ 

CHEERFULNEss—enforced at first—by-and-by in- 
spires a gracious contentment ; and self-sacrifice—at 
first a conscious struggle—loses itself in the self-for- 
getfulness of love. In such ways as these the daily 
crosses of duty change into the many-rayed crown of 
life.— [Brooke Herford.] 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1902.’ 


PROSPERITY AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
THERE is much favorable comment in the public 
press in regard to the wording of the President’s 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, and it certainly is a cause 
for satisfaction to all sober-minded people that the 
chief executive of a great. nation so emphasizes the 
fact in this formal document, that our people should 
not only strive to realize our many blessings and give 
thanks for our prosperity, but should also entreat that 
‘““we seek to praise the Giver of all Good, not by 
words only, but by deeds, and by the way we do our 
duty to ourselves and our fellowmen.” 

There is great need in these days of prosperity 
and devotion to the pleasure that it brings, that atten- 
tion be called to the serious side of life. 
comment says: 


One editorial 


‘* Mere prosperity should not prevent us from recognizing 
the spiritual side of life, which is just asimportant, though not 
so apparent, as the material in the development of a sound 


nation.”’ 

This may be all that we can naturally expect of 
men in high places and surrounded by so much of 
worldly honor ; but as followers of Jesus Christ are we 
not commanded to reverse this? ‘Seek first his 
kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added,” is the language of the Master. First 
to be good and to do good, and then we can right- 
eously strive for a prosperity that has God’s sanction ; 
then we shall be sound as individuals, and a sound 
nation will result. Then, and then only, shall our 
thanksgiving and praise be heard with approval, and 
this can be said to be a strong nation, exalted by its 
righteousness as well as by its prosperity. 


THE American Friend of a recent date strikes a sound 
and strong note on one of the greatest dangers of our times— 
that of haste to be rich. Friends are called back to that sim- 
plicity of life that is salvation from much of the fret and 
worry that is so evident with many in their endeavor to*grasp 
all of the so-called enjoyments of life. 
paragraph : 


We quote the closing 


‘There is a sad nervousness in the American pulse 
and burning desire to accumulate wealth for its own 
sake and at any cost in moral and spiritual fiber. This disease 
has struck all classes, and has run through the whole of soci- 
ety, sothat the peace and calm of the old-time Friend have 
threatened to leave us. It is time to make a valiant stand for 
a nobler and saner type of life. Our Friends are generallyin 
possession of their own homes and lands ; they are able to be 
the freest of God’s freemen. Let them give the world a needed 
lesson on the way in which Christians can live in simplicity, 


enjoying the honest work which wins the necessities of life, 
and taking leisure enough to make the inner life rich with a 
growing spiritual income and the daily life sunny with con- 
tentment and hope.’’ 


Weare in receipt of a copy of the Proceedings of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting held at Clear Creek, Ill., in Ninth month last. 
The sessions appear to have been full of interest and giving evi- 
denc of much activity, both of a religious and philanthropic 
character. 

A leaflet is enclosed, which contains several changes of 
Discipline as proposed last year, well considered by a 
committee, and sent to their members preparatory to final 
action next year. Among the proposed changes are eight care- 
fully worded Queries to be substituted for the eleven now used. 
Many of the changes are of great interest, and will require 
wisdom in deciding upon them for the best interests of Society. 


Tue Five Years Meeting of Orthodox Friends began its 
sessions at Indianapolis Tenth month 22, and comprised 
delegates from the eleven yearly meetings that have adopted 
the Uniform Discipline, with fraternal delegates from Canada 
and‘Ohio, and several Friends from Philadelphia in attendance. 

The meeting has been deeply stirred over the needs of 
the Indians and the Negroes, and was much in earnest in 
dealing with the liquor problem. It was unanimously decided 
to call a conference of all the Christian churches in America, 
to meet in Washington, D. C., in Third month, 1906, to con- 
sider some method for the ultimate suppression of the liquor 
traffic. Concerning these very important subjects, as well as 
in their steadfast adherence to peace principles, all branches 
of Friends stand shoulder to shoulder. 


WHEN it was announced that large numbers of discharged 
American soldiers were settling in the Philippine Islands the 
papers that favor expansion rejoiced over the prospect that 
the islands would speedily be Americanized. It now appears 
that this rejoicing was premature and that the natives do not 
look upon these discharged soldiers as desirable citizens. 

When the presidentes of twenty-two towns in the province 
of Cavité, in accordance with Governor Taft's orders, organ- 
ized a police force for the maintenance of order and the 
suppression of crime, they asked the Governor to have a 
vagrancy act passed that would reach ‘‘the dissolute 
Americans and foreigners’’ that have settled among them. 


THOSE of our subscribers who take other periodicals, — 
magazines, reviews, weekly newspapers, etc.,—will find else- 
where our usual announcement at this season of the ‘‘ club 
rates '’ at which we can furnish them. There is a very small 
profit in the transaction for us—little more than cost of postage 
and stationery—but we are willing to perform it as a conveni- 
ence to all parties concerned. See the advertisement. 


DuRING the past week reports have appeared in the papers 
that large numbers of the Doukhobors have left their homes 
under the leadership of religious fanatics. 
for believing that these reports are greatly exaggerated. A 
full account of the extent and nature of this disturbance will 
be given in the INTELLIGENCER as soon as _ trustworthy 
information can be obtained. 


There are reasons 
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BIRTHS. 


KINKEAD.—At Paterson, N. J., Tenth month 31, 1902, 
to William Lloyd and Amy Thorn Kinkead, a daughter, who 
is named Dorothy. 

MILLER.—On Tenth month 14, 1902, at ‘The High- 
lands,’’ Sandy Spring, Md., to Robert H. and Mariana S. 
Miller, a daughter, who is named Mary Moore Miller. 

WILKINSON.—At Reading, Pa., Fifth month 11, 1902, 


to Marshall F. and Jane G. Wilkinson, a son, who is named 
Francis Marshall. 


MARRIAGES. 


DARNELL—ZELLY.—On Tenth month 15, 1902, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Jacksonville, N. J., under 
the care of Burlington Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ethel W. 
Zelly, daughter of Franklin S. and Elizabeth B. Zelly, and 
G. Cressman Darnell, son of Aaron and Susan Darnell, of 
Medford, N. J. 

LEDFORD—FOSTER.—On First-day, Tenth month 15, 
1902, at the home of the bride’s parents near Athens, Ten- 
nessee, John W. Ledford and Nina Irvin Foster, adopted 
daughter of John W. F. and Jane W. B. Foster, and a 
member of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

MAULE—PYLE.—On Fourth-day, Tenth month 22, 
1902, at the home of the bride’s parents, Franklin C. and 
Mary L. Pyle, Fulton House, Lancaster county, Pa., under 
the care of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Norman Comly 
Maule, of Collins, and Edna Josephine Pyle. 

POWELL—KNAPP.—In New York City, Tenth month 
23, 1902, Wilson M. Powell, Jr., to Elsie, daughter of the late 
Shepherd and Emma B. Knapp. 

TAYLOR—MILLER.—At the home of the bride, near 
Penllyn, Tenth month 28, 1902, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Philadel- 
phia, William Garrett Taylor, Junior, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
and Sara H. Miller, of Penllyn. 

TOWNSEND—BROSIUS.—On Tenth month 14, 1902, 
at the home of the bride’s mother, Margaret W. Brosius, near 
Cochranville, Pa., under the care of Pennsgrove, Pa., 
Monthly Meeting, Lillian M. Brosius and Samuel Walter 
Townsend, son of Howard W. and Mary Emma Townsend, 
of Chatam, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BURDSALL.—At Selma, Ohio, Ninth month 15, 1902, 
Hannah Schooley Burdsall, in her 78th year. 

Though she was removed from Friends and attended a 
church of another denomination during her later years, her 
early parental training in the Friends’ faith remained with her 
all through her long life, and to know her was to love and 
respect her. Her good deeds and loving words will live long 
after those who knew her have gone to their reward. 

C. W. B. 

CADWALLADER.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Tenth 
month 27, 1902, Lillian Cadwallader, of Lahaska, Bucks 
county, daughter of the late Frank and Rachel Cadwallader, 
aged 33 years. 

Though not a member of the Society, she was in the habit 
of attending Friends’ meeting, and was a faithful member of 
Buckingham First-day School. 


FELL.—On Tenth month 31, 1902, Catharine T., widow 
of Jonathan Fell, and daughter of the late Samuel and Ann 
M. Trumbower, aged 59 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of. Friends held at Green Street. 

Interment at Doylestown, Bucks Co. 


HUGHES. —Near King of Prussia, Chester county, Pa., 
on Tenth month 27, 1902, Hannah Maris Hughes, widow of 
the late William Hughes, in her 84th year. Interment at 
Valley Friends’ Ground. 

PAXSON.—At his home in Solebury, Pa., Tenth month 
29, Alfred Paxson, aged 59 years ; a member of the Society 
of Friends, and was interred in Solebury Friends’ graveyard. 
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PEIRCE.—On Tenth month 30, 1902, at his home in 
Hatboro, Pa., Caleb D. Peirce, in his 78th year. 


SCULL.—On Tenth month 29, 1902, Isabella Pancoast, 
wife of Joseph W. Scull. 


SMEDLEY.—At Bynum, Md., Tenth month 28, 1902, 
J. Lee Smedley, in the 53d year of his age. He was the 
only child of Peter and Jane Lee Smedley, of West Chester, 
Pa., the funeral taking place from the Friends’ meeting-house 
there, where testimonies were borne by A. Haviland Hull, 
Margaretta Walton, and others. Interment at Willistown 
Friends’ ground. 


THOMSON.—In Camden, N. J., Tenth month 29, 1902, 
Elizabeth S., wife of Alford Thomson, and daughter of the 
late David B. and Susan E. Bullock, of Salem, N. J., in the 
43d year of her age. 

She was a devoted wife, mother, daughter, and friend, and 
her death has saddened many hearts; but we have the 
blessed assurance that our loss is her still greater gain. ** 


WOOD.—At his residence near Voorheesville, Albany 
county, New York, Tenth month 23, 1902, Edwin Wood, 
aged 77 years ; a member of Albany Monthly Meeting. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


On the Sixth-day evening preceding Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing a large audience assembled to hear a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Life of Lincoln before the War,’’ by Dr. William I. Hull, of 
Swarthmore. As Dr. Hull was detained at home by illness, 
Dean Bond delivered an address relating to the same period. 
No one present will forget her account of the meeting in 
Boston, when word was received of Lincoln’s proclamation of 
emancipation. Her personal knowledge of the leaders in the 
anti-slavery cause made those stirring times live again. 

A report of the business sessions of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting will be given next week. 


The following Friends’ Meetings will be held in the near 
future : : 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, at Little Falls, 
Second-day, the roth. 

Shrewsbury and Plainfield Half Yearly Meeting, at Plain- 
field, N. J., on Fifth-day, the 13th. 

Short Creek Quarterly meeting, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, on 
Seventh-day, the 15th. 

Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, at Washington, D. C., and 
Center Quarterly Meeting, at Grampian, Pa., on Second-day, 
the 17th. 


Md., on 


Chicago Central Meeting on the 16th ultimo., was fairly 
well attended. Clifford J. Ellis called our attention to the 
words contained in Matthew, v., 16, ‘‘ Let your light so 
shine before men that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven.’’ A few remarks were 
made by Thomas A. Jenkins in regard to the query expressed by 
another as to whether Friends were faithful to every known 
call to duty in reference to giving utterance to whatever may 
be presented to them during the silent hour. In connection 
with this thought, J. W. Plummer felt to leave for our consid- 
eration whether if each individual member were diligently and 
earnestly seeking for more and more of real spiritual food, and 
would respond quickly and cheerfully to the Master's call, 
development into ministry would not increase and members 
be added to our Society. M. E.' V. 


The Friends in charge of the work at ‘‘ Friends’ Neighbor- 
hood Guild*’ on Sixth-day evenings are in need of pictures 
and books suitable for young children, and also of children’s 
games. Anythingin this line sent to the Guild, 151 Fairmount 
Avenue, Philadelphia, will be gratefully received. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 
will deliver a lecture on the ‘‘ American College,’’ in Swarth- 
more College Hall, the evening of Eleventh month 14, at 8 
o’ clock. 
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LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


It is well known to the readers of the INTELLIGENCER that Howard 
M. Jenkins was in the habit of attending the annual Indian Conference 
at Lake Mohonk. He was greatly missed at the meeting this year, and 
the secretary of the conference has kindly sent the following interesting 
report. 


Tue Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indian 
held a most interesting meeting at Mohonk Lake, 
Tenth month 22, 23, and 24. Starting in 1883 from 
a meeting of twelve gentlemen, the Conference has 
year by year increased its numbers and extended its 
influence until this, its twentieth annual meeting, was 
attended by 150 earnest friends of the red man, 
including those competent to discuss every one of the 
intricate features of the Indian question. 

At the opening session, Dr. Samuel J. Barrows of 
New York, was chosen president, and Bishop Henry 
C. Potter gave the opening address. 

A résumé of the year’s work, read by General E. 
Whittlesey, showed gratifying progress. Indian 
education has advanced, one thousand more pupils 
than last year being enrolled. In spite of this, the 
expenditures have been $700,000 less than the year 
preceding, due in large measure to the abolishing of 
needless Indian agencies. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson gave a most interesting 
account of his educational work in Alaska. He spoke 
in high terms of the natural intelligence of the typical 
Alaska Indian and regrets that the race is diminishing 
in number. He would be especially glad to see new 
legislation to improve existing conditions to the end 
that this interesting race may not be allowed to 
become extinct. 

On Fourth-day Archbishop Ryan gave a strong 
address particularly calling attention to the necessity 
for self-sacrifice in missionary work. He closed with 

a powerful appeal for Christians of all denominations, 
setting aside differences of creed, to work together as 
missionaries for the common good of humanity. 

Fifth-day morning was devoted to a thorough 
discussion of the so-called Vreeland bill now pending 
before Congress. This bill, which has already aroused 
much local and some national interest, provides for the 
allotment of lands in severalty to the Seneca Indians 
of western New York. Before this can be effected, it 
is necessary to purchase from the Ogden Land Company 
the right of pre-emption to the land, which claim they 
will sell for $200,000. The bill proposes to appro- 
priate this amount from a trust fund of the Senecas 
amounting to something over two million dollars for 
the purpose of clearing the title to the land. This 
appropriation is made the basis for the strongest 
ground of the opposition to the bill who claim that the 
government, even in its capacity of guardian of the 
Indians, should not use this one-tenth of their fund 
for this purpose. The bill was most thoroughly 
discussed, both sides being well represented. The 
two principal speakers for the bill were Congressman 
E. B. Vreeland, its author, and J. S. Whipple; the 
opposition was led by Charles T. Andrews, of Seneca 
Falls, and J. J. VanVoorhis, of Rochester. Bishop 
William D. Walker, of Buffalo, sent a strong letter in 
opposition to the bill. Other speakers were ex-Judge 
Charles Andrews, Bishop Huntington, Dr. William 

Hubbell, and Philip C. Garrett. At the conclusion, 
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the majority of the Conference were strongly in favor 
of the bill, without the amendment which it contains 
providing that the consent of the Indians shall be 
necessary for its passage. 

Fifth-day evening Wm. A. Jones, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, addressed the Conference. He 
explained the so-called “ new policy’’ of the Depart- 
ment which consists in withdrawing rations from able- 
bodied male Indians, finding work for them, and pay- 
ing them with money that would otherwise have gone 
for rations. He says the system is meeting with 
success and believes that if continued it will accom- 
plish much in the way of making the Indian indus- 
trious and educating him to the correct use of money. 

Dr. Merrill E. Gates, Secretary of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, called the attention of the 
Conference to what he believes will be the next great 
step in the line of Indian civilization, viz., the break- 
ing up into individual shares of the great tribal trust 
funds held in trust by the government for the Indians 
and paying each individual his share as soon as 
practicable. Dr. Gates says the existence of these 
funds fosters native vanity among the Indians and 
encourages them in habits of idleness and continuance 
of tribal customs. The remarks of both Commis- 
sioner Jones and Dr. Gates were heartily endorsed by 
the Conference. 

“Our Island Dependencies’’ was the topic for 
Sixth-day morning. The condition of Hawaii was ably 
discussed by Dr. D. P. Birnie, for some time a pastor 
in Honolulu, and A. S. Twombly. Both agreed that 
the condition in the islands was such as to give 
reason for alarm, and that the ballot in the hands of 
an ignorant majority, together with peculiar labor 
conditions existing because of the scarcity of field 
laborers, threaten to bring about a disastrous crisis in 
Hawaii. They urge the necessity of immediate legis- 
lation to correct existing evils. 

The situation in the Philippines was presented by 
C. W. Briggs, an American missionary, who speaks 
highly of the Filipinos as a class. He points out 
some limitations, however, and particularly emphasizes 
the importance of adequate school and mission privi- 
leges there. He says the Filipino has a mind almost 
childish in its receptivity, hence the great importance 
that early education should be right education. 

G. H. Perris and John A. Hobson, both of Lon- 
don and close students of colonial policy, gave an 
interesting account of their impressions received from 
listening to an American discussion of the methods of 
dealing with a dependent people. They are some- 
what inclined to think us perhaps a trifle too sanguine 
in attempting to assimilate the Indian into our civiliza- 
tion, but they admit that similarity of climatic condi- 
tions and surroundings may make it possible for the 
United States to do what they declare more than a 
century of effort has’ not enabled England to do for 
the Indian of India. 

During the sessions of the Conference, reports 
were presented by a large number of missionaries, 
teachers, and officials at work among the Indians. 
These reports are most encouraging, and except in 
the case of the Navajo Indians, who are suffering 
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from natural conditions beyond their control, the 
Indian tribes are making satisfactory progress. 

At the conclusion of its meeting, the Conference 
adopted the following platform : 

We (the Conference) favor : 

1. The allotment in severalty of the lands of the 
New York Indians, and to this end the prompt pas- 
bil) of H. R. bill, 12,270 (known as the Vreeland 
bill). 

2. The discontinuance of Indian agencies where no 
longer needed. 

3. The breaking up into individual holdings of the 
great tribal trust funds. 

4. The establishment of unrestricted trade at In- 
dian agencies. 

5. The omission of the public exhibition of pagan 
customs. 

6. The still further development of the present 
policy of the Indian Bureau of furnishing work and 
paying for it instead of giving out rations. 

7. We emphasize the importance of selecting only 
trustworthy men as the agents of government 

8. We urge that trust patents should be made, if 
not already so, independent of any power of annul- 
ment by any officer of the government. 

g. We approve the government schools, but look 
to see them eventually superseded by the schools of 
the States and territories where the Indians live. 

10. We especially commend all missionary work 
in whatever form undertaken by missionary societies 
for the moral and religious elevation of the Indians. 

11. We look beyond the Indian to the needs of 
other dependent races in our new possessions, and we 
urge further congressional legislation for their good, 
especially in the case of Hawaii, where the evil civil 
and agricultural conditions need immediate remedy. 


WHEN we think of the dead we wish first to speak 
of ourselves, because we instinctively feel that they 
who are gone have really less to do with death than 


we who remain. There is a buoyant sense of their 
escape, their release to the unknown, the untried. If 
they are at all, they are in the gracious presence of 
new conditions, new chances, new deeds. The mira- 
cle of creation has been wrought afresh, for them ; 
they have entered upon immortal youth ; they have 
parted with age; they have turned their faces from 
death forever. Death, their own death, abides with 
us who call ourselves alive. We cannot pity them 
even if they are not, for then they are but as we all 
were before the beginning. It is ourselves we pity, 
and, if we are honest, it is of ourselves we speak, our 
bereavement, our loneliness, our loss.—[ Howells, on 
Boyesen. | 
>¢€ 

I am not careful for what may be a hundred years 
hence. He who governed the world before I. was 
born shall take care of it likewise when I am dead. 
My part is to improve the present moment.—[John 
Wesley. | 

>€ 

‘‘ THERE never yet was a sorrow that could not be 

lived down.” 


Conferences, Associations, €te. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Association was held at Race Street 
Meeting-house, Eleventh month 1, with morning and after- 
noon sessions. After a devotional silence, one of the clerks 
read from the 14th chapter of John, and Allen Flitcraft appeared 
in supplication. 

Reports were received from all the constituent unions, and 
from the schools at Millville and Sadsbury. 

The report of Salem Union brought out much profitable 
discussion. The long-continued philanthropy of a Friend re- 
cently deceased, who distributed Scattered Seeds in large 
numbers regularly to the factory boys, has been taken up by 
the proprietors of the establishment, who regard the paper as 
too valuable to be discontinued in the hands of their employés. 
In this connection the support and distribution of our little 
paper claimed earnest attention. At the Association meeting 
last spring the editor reported that an increase of two thou- 
sand copies in the circulation would put the Scattered Seeds 
on a firm financial basis. With this end in view, and with the 
equally important need for good reading matter in the hands 
of our own young people and others less fortunately situated, 
Friends were again urged to extend as much as possible the 
circulation of the paper. During the day, one Friend volun- 
teered to become responsible for one hundred additional copies. 

Western Union reported the discontinuance of the school 
at Centre. There is hope, however, of its reorganization in 
the spring. Haddonfield Union has changed its time of meet- 
ing from the third Seventh-day in Third and Ninth months, to 
the third Seventh-day in Fourth and Tenth months. 

The report of Abington Union put feelingly into words the 
loss experienced, not only by that section, but by the Associa- 
tion, the wider body of Friends, and the world at large, in the 
death of our beloved and honored friend Howard M. Jenkins. 
After a period of living silence, following the reading of the 
report, our thoughts were turned toward the lesson of his life, 
and the uplifting influence of his character. By way of Ab- 
ington Union, repyort was received from Friends at Bear Gap 
and Roaring Creek who maintain meeting and First-day 
schools in their homes, although the attendance can consist of 
only one or two families. The meeting expressed gratitude 
for this example of faithfulness. 

Burlington's report expressed a concern for the publication 
of a lesson leaf between those issued in Scattered Seeds and 
the next older grade of the present series. The matter is 
claiming the attention of the committee on lesson leaves. 
Rancocas school has been closed for a year, but there is hope 
of a reopening. 

Philadelphia Union is reorganizing. Plans are not yet 
perfected in detail, but there is a life in the new movement 
that promises well. Although Bucks Union has experienced a 
great loss in the death of Anna J. Williams, the inspiration of 
her example encourages the workers to continue their efforts 
with patience and earnest life. 

The present clerks, John L. Carver and Mary H. F. Meril- 
lat, and the present treasurer, Horace L. Dilworth, were re- 
appointed. There is $55.62 in the treasury ; the usual amount 
$725, is to be raised for the ensuing year. Of 113 delegates 
appointed to attend the meeting, 78 were present. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarth- 
more College, suggested methods of using the cases of floral 
specimens from Palestine, recently secured by the Yearly 
Meetings Committee, and now ready for circulation under 
similar conditions to those governing the travelling libraries. 
The pamphlets accompanying the specimens give the most 
necessary information concerning them, and point out the pas- 
sages of Scripture to which they refer. With this as a basis, 
the teacher has before him a wide range of choice between ex- 
tending the lesson in the direction of history and geography, 
and bending it toward the moral application, as in the ordinary 
object lesson. 

‘« The Value of the Familiar in First-day School Teach- 
ing’’ was the subject of a talk by Cora Haviland Carver. 
Annie M. Lawrence spoke of ‘‘ The Importance of the Spiritual 
Side."" The former dwelt with emphasis upon the need for 
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selecting topics suited to the grasp of the child mind ; 
ter showed how, when this kind of teaching has been thor- 
oughly done, the child is prepared to understand and appre- 
ciate the truths expressed in the Bible. 

Helen G. Borton, in answer to the question, ‘‘ How can 
members of the classes be made to share their responsibility ?’’ 
suggested some means of holding the attention of young men 
and young women, by setting them to work, sometimes in in- 
teresting lines of ethical or historical study ; sometimes in the 
management of the business of the home school ; sometimes 
in visiting other schools and reporting at home their lines of 
work ; sometimes ina more complete and self-dependent class 
organization than is usual in First-day schools. 

The presentation of these subjects brought out earnest dis- 
cussion. Itwas with a sense of gratitude for a day of unusual 
profit that the meeting adjourned. 


ByBERRY, Pa.—The Friends’ Association was held on 
First-day afternoon, the 2d, with a somewhat smaller attend- 
ance than usual. A Scripture reading was given by Anna 
Palmer and after the minutes of the previous meeting were 
read, delegates were appointed to attend the General Confer- 
ence at Fifteenth and Race Streets. A nominating committee 
to bring forward names of officers and executive committee 
for 1903 was appointed. 

Attention was given toa paper, prepared by Rachel Knight 
and read by Marian Tomlinson, on the religious section of the 
Conference held at Asbury Park. This paper dwelt on the 
opening session of the Conference and gave an excellent 
résumé. Remarks by Anna Comly and Arabella Carter 
followed, the latter speaking of other religious meetings held. 
William P. Bonner read clippings from another source in 
regard to meetings held on First-day. Arabella Carter gave 
an account of the sessions held by the Young Friends’ 
Associations, embodying also the executive sessions, ending 
with the sunrise meeting on the beach. 

William P. Bonner introduced the subject of improvement 
of an old graveyard adjoining the meeting-house property ; 
this was favorably considered, and a committee appointed for 
the purpose. 


After a short silence meeting adjourned. AWC, 


WRIGHTSTOWN, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
meeting-house after meeting on Eleventh month 2. The 
president, Clarence H. Smith, opened with the reading of the 
4oth chapter of Isaiah. Eleanor Warner and Jennie Briggs 
were appointed delegates to the Young Friends’ Association 
Conference. The president named Eleanor Warner as 
treasurer for the remainder of this term. 

The program for the day was opened by the reading of a 

paper on ‘‘Influencing the Masses,’ by Grace Woodman. 
The masses are the public ; to move them we must do so by 
out-door meetings that will draw the masses. 
A report of the First-day School Conference held the day 
before in Philadelphia, was given by Clarence Smith. 
Remarks in this report brought forth high tribute to the life of 
Howard M. Jenkins, by Jacob Livezey. 

A paper on the question, ‘‘ Why do Friends as a Society 
object to a paid ministry ?’’ was well treated by Jennie S. 
Briggs. It was discussed by Jacob Livezey, Cynthia S. 
Holcomb, Horace Smith, Stephen Betts, and others. 

The meeting then adjourned. Our future meetings will be 
called at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, and not after meeting, as 
heretofore. Cc. 3 


LANCASTER, PA.—The Friends’ Association of Lancaster, 
met in the Unity Building, on the afternoon of Tenth month 26. 

In the absence of the president, Clinton Arnold called the 
meeting to orderand read the seventh chapter of St. Matthew. 
Elizabeth Griest, a member of the committee on holding meet- 
ings, stated that a meeting had been held at Bird-in-Hand, on 
the afternoon of the 12th, and at Lancaster in the evening, 
and Samuel P. Ash, of Swarthmore, had been present and 
spoken at both meetings. 

Robert Houston reported on the Colored Industrial School 
at Columbia, for which aid had been voted at the last meeting, 
that a small building for the purpose had been erected, and 
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opened the school with a limited number of pupils, mostly in 
brush-making. 

Edith U. Cooper read a paper on ‘‘ The Origin of the Be- 
lief in Miracles,’ which was favorably commented upon and 
discussed by Thomas Whitson and others. Virginia Griest 
recited ‘‘ The Fringed Gentian.’”’ 

The question of returning to the homes of the members as 
a meeting-place was brought upand considered with favor. It 
was decided to hold the next meeting at the home of Clinton 
Arnold, Eleventh month 30. S, H. G; 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—There was an interesting and appro- 
priate program at the meeting of Norristown Friends’ Asso- 
ciation at the residence of Cecilia Zimmermann, on the even- 
ing of Tenth month 22. 

The committee on public meetings with a view to dissemi- 
nating Friends’ principles and enlarging the numbers and in- 
fluence of the Society, reported having arranged for the first of 
the series at Stewart Fund Hall, King-of-Prussia, on the 26th 
inst., at 3.30 o’clock. Friends’ literature will also be dis- 
tributed on that occasion. 

Recitations were given by Bertha W. Harry, ‘‘ The Ideal 
School,’’ and Carrie Jamison, ‘‘ The Quaker Meeting.”’ 

Mary Anna Lownes read a paper, ‘‘ The Light Within,’’ 
which was followed by an earnest discussion opened by Charles 
Simpson. The distinction between conscience and the Inner 
Light was one of the points considered. An explanation given 
was that conscience is a faculty modified by education and en- 
vironment, while the inner light is divine guidance for those 
who seek it and co-operate with its teachings. 

Charles S. Platt gave an informal talk on current topics as 
bearing upon the principles and faith of Friends. 

The meeting next month will be entirely social in its char- 
acter, there being no regular program. The election of officers 
| for the coming year will be held. 

Newtown, Pa.—The First meeting of the Junior Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Lydretta Rice on 
Fourth-day evening, the 29th, with George Walton as presi- 
dent and Helen Brown, secretary. 

After the opening silence, the president, in a few well 
chosen remarks stated the purpose of forming a Junior society 
in our town and impressed every one present that individual 
responsibility was necessary in order to make our future meet- 
ings a success. 

A paper on the Schofield School in South Carolina was 
prepared by Julia Eyre and read by the secretary. 

‘« How can the Society of Friends best help the educational 
movement for colored people in the South?’’ was the subject 
of a well prepared paper by Bynard Walton. Nearly every one 
present took part in the discussion which followed, some 
thinking the right method was being carried out at the present 
time, while others said if there were more money they could do 
more toward educating the colored people. The rcll was then 
called, to which about twenty-five members responded. After 
a few moments silence the meeting closed to meet again next 
month. at 


Ristnc Sun, Mp.—A regular meeting of West Nottingham 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the town hall on the 
afternoon of Eleventh month 3, with Walter R. Buffington 
president for the day, who opened the meeting with a selection 
entitled, ‘‘Glad Tidings,’’ which contained many beautiful 
thoughts. ‘‘ The living God is nigh us always. In this great 
and beautiful universe of ours his life ever pulsates. Thereis 
no power beyond his ; all that exists is of and from God ; 
all that is partakes of his lite, reveals his infinite glory. He 
called it all into being. He has purpose in it all.’’ 

The program consisted principally of reports given of the 
recent Conference held at Asbury Park, N. J. ; also of the 
Young Friends’ Association meeting held in Baltimore during 
the time of yearly meeting. The president opened the meeting 
with a general account of the Conference. This was followed 
by a short paper by Janette Reynolds, containing thoughts 
along the line of Association work. The discussion was 
continued by Sarah S. Buffington. 


‘‘In what way does the Young Friends’ Association 
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advance the principles of the Society?’’ was a question 
discussed at Baltimore recently. Edwin Buffington said while 
we have no catechism of principles, the simple fact of meeting 
together as in our Associations affords an opportunity for the 
development of unity ; that it creates an admiration for the 
Divine, and out of that growth will come the desire for its 
possession ; gradually climbing up to that fundamental truth 
that God is the teacher of the people himself. 

The appointment of delegates to the General Conference 
of Associations to be held in Twelfth month was left to the 
executive committee. The meeting closed with a period of 
silence. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. — Tenth month 26, the Cincinnati 
Friends’ Association held its first meeting for the year at the 
home of Charles Murray. The silence was broken by Edwin 
Griest reading a beautiful poem, entitled ‘‘ In the Silence of 
the Meeting.’’ We were glad to have with us Elwood True- 
blood, of Salem, Ind., a Friend of much experience as a 
teacher and preacher, and one whose counsels are highly 
valued. He spoke of the value of work ; of kindness and 
helptulness to others, and said that ‘‘to serve God and his 
beloved Son, we must serve mankind as we find him.’’ He 
explained clearly the meaning of the ‘‘ Light within,’’ and 
touching on inspiration and ministry, said that what we need 
is ‘‘an educated membership, not ministry,’ that inspiration 
could not be given where there is nothing to inspire ; one 
must be fitted to receive the revelations of God, and they will 
be given as surely now as they ever were. He spoke encour- 
agingly of the work of this Association, and advised us to go 
on in the same way, Jooking hopefully toward the future. 

There were some informal remarks by various members of 
the Association ; and the usual business,—reading of reports, 
etc. The clerk presented the program for the coming year, 
which promises a season of interesting work. 

The meeting closed with a brief silence. 

GRACE D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association met at the Sea- 
man Homestead, Tenth month 19, 1902. In the absence of 
the chairman, Charles F. Seaman was appointed for the day. 
The program opened with a paper written by Edmund Cocks, 
‘Notes of a lecture, by George L. Maris, before the Bible 
Class of Swarthmore College.’’ It was very much enjoyed 
by all. 

Rowland Cocks read a selection entitled ‘‘ The Silent 
Meeting,’’ which was very beautiful, and brought forth a good 
deal of discussion. A short account of a part of the proceed- 
ings at the Conference at Asbury Park, relating to Young 
Friends’ Associations, was given by one who attended. ‘‘ The 
Friends and their General Conference,"’ from The Newark 
Evening News, was read by Walter Styer. The discussions 
were most interesting as the different subjects came before the 
meeting. 

Margaret Styer, of Philadelphia ; Martha C. Willets, of 
Purchase, and Margaret Cocks, of Stony Ford, were most 
welcome visitors. Sentiments were given, and a program ar- 
ranged for our next meeting to be held at the home of J. 
Quimby Brown, Eleventh month 9, 1902. 

* After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. 
MARIANNA SEAMAN, Secretary. 


THE figures of the last census concerning literacy show 
that between the ages of ten and fourteen years 95.6 per cent. 
of the native white children of native white parents can read 
and write, while 99.1 of the native white children of foreign- 
born parents can read and write. These extraordinary figures 
are explained in a measure by the fact that foreigners flock to 
the North and Northwest, or to cities where the school facilities 
are good,’ whereas in the South the schools are poor, and 
about 1o per cent. of the children are illiterate. 


THE fifteenth quarterly report on the progress of the great 
Simplon tunnel in Switzerland, which will, when completed, 
be the longest of the Alpine tunnels, has recently been issued 
and shows that the work is about two-thirds done. When 
completed the total length of the tunnel will be 13,345 yards. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL Notes.—On Seventh-day evening, the 11th 
ult., the Penn Literary Society held its first meeting. Charles 
Parker read a paper on the strike, written by Howard Smith, 
and recitations were given as follows: ‘‘ Old Age,’’ by Gran- 
ville Hibberd ; ‘‘Saved and Saviour,’’ Harriett Sheppard ; 
‘‘Uncle Remus at the Telephone,’’ by Louise Pancoast. 
The Society paper, G/eanings from the Pen, was read by its 
editor, Chalkley Butcher. Two scenes from David Copper- 
field were well presented. Theimpersonation of some of Peter 
Newell's pictures closed the program. 

On the 15th ultimo, Joel Borton and wife attended our 
Fourth-day evening meeting. The former bore loving testi- 
mony to the life and work of Howard M. Jenkins, who, since 
the beginning of the school, was a member of the George 
School Committee. 

A reception was given to the Penn Literary Society by the 
Whittier Literary Society on the evening of the 18th ultimo. 

The Whittier Literary Society held a public meeting on 
Tenth month 25. After a song by the Glee Club, a paper on 
‘‘ The Change in the School System of England ’’ was read by 
Alice Smedley, and Arthur Eastburn recited ‘‘A Eulogy on 
Lafayette.’ The reading of the Whittier Greenleaf by Alice 
Longsdorf was followed by a farce, ‘‘ The Sleeping Car,’’ by 
W. D. Howells. 

Curtis Eves and Lunette M. Garlock, instructors of physi- 
cal training, are developing a plan by which every student 
will be required to take one hour's active exercise in the open 
air every day immediately after the close of school. This re- 
quirement, it is thought, will not only improve the health of 
the students, but will enable them to do better school work. 

M. J. B. 


Locust VALLEY, N. Y.—On Sixth-day evening, Tenth 
month 24, Dr. Felter, Principal of the Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, entertained the students of Friends’ Academy and 
their friends and relatives most delightfully with critical read- 
ings from ‘‘ Evangeline.’ The lecturer's large knowledge of 
the subject and his remarkable skill in presentation brought stu- 
dent and friend into closer touch with this American master- 
piece. Previous study on the part of the students aided 
greatly in their appreciation of the poem and their under- 
standing of the historical references, and appreciation of the 
conditions which suggested to Longfellow a new and interest- 
ing field, ripe for his harvest of poetic production. - ¥ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Our magazines for the month have much that is worthy of 
careful reading. The Review of Reviews makes the situation 
in the anthracite coal region the leading topic. 

The editor, in Zhe Progress of the World, gives an 
exhaustive review of the coal strike, while Mr. Walter Well- 
man contributes a graphic account of the settlement of the 
strike as viewed at Washington, and Mr. Frank J. Warne 
writes of ‘‘ John Mitchell: the Labor Leader and the Man.”’ 

The leading article in Scribner's Magazine, ‘‘ In the Paths 
of Immigration,’’ is by James B. Conolly, who made a recent 
trip to Europe for the purpose of studying the immigration 
problem. ‘‘ The Spellbinder,’’ by Curtis Guild, Jr, is a 
frank and humorous account of the hard work involved in 
political campaigning. 

The Atlantic Monthly opens with ‘‘A Study of Local 
Option,’’ by Frank Foxcroft, which will be read with interest 
by those engaged in the struggle to put an end to the liquor 
traffic. Vida D. Scudder, in discussing ‘‘ Democracy and 
the Church,’’ holds that the church, with all its shortcomings, 
is slowly but surely leading us to ‘‘the realization of that 
spiritual democracy of which our fathers dreamed.’’ Edward 
Atkinson discusses ‘‘Commercialism,’’ and Frances Duncan 
writes of ‘‘Gardens and Garden-craft.’’ These, with other 
interesting articles, make up an unusually good number. 


The North American Review for Eleventh month contains 
much food for thoughtful minds. J. A. Hobson, a well-known 
English economist, discusses the probability and the practicabil- 














ity of our having recourse to ‘‘ Compulsory Arbitration in 
Industrial Disputes ’’ ; Wolf von Schierbrand reviews with 
admiration ‘‘Ambassador White’s Work ’’ in the United States 
embassy in Berlin; John Barrett gives the results of his 
observations, during a recent protracted visit to various parts 
of China, as to ‘‘America’s Position and Opportunity in 
China’’; Chief Rabbi M. Gaster writes of ‘‘ Roumania and 
the Jews,’ showing the cruel and inhuman treatment to which 
his people are subjected in that country ; and Lady Henry 
Somerset narrates ‘‘ The Story of Our Farm,’’ pointing with 
gratification to the success of the work done at the industrial 
colony established by her at Duxhurst in Surrey for the 
reclamation of inebriate women. In addition to these articles 
Jay Cooke writes of ‘‘A Decade of American Finance,’’ and 
F. W. Reitz, formerly Secretary of State in the Transvaal, 
answers in the negative the question, ‘‘ Is it Peace ?”’ 





President Woodrow Wilson, who was recently inaugurated 
with so much ceremony as the head of Princeton University, 
has completed ‘‘A History of the American People,’’ just 
issued by Harper & Brothers, which is intended to serve the 
same purpose as Green's ‘‘ History of the English People.’’ 

There are several circumstances which cause President 
Wilson to be peculiarly fitted to write a work of this character. 
He received his education both in the South and North. Born 
at Staunton, Virginia, in 1856, he was graduated from the 
University of which he is now the head in 1879. He studied 
law at the University of Virginia, and for one year practiced 
this profession at Atlanta, Georgia. He holds degrees from 
both Northern and Southern colleges and universities, including 
Johns Hopkins, Yale, and Wade Forrest College, North 
Carolina, and has held professorships in Bryn Mawr College, 
Wesleyan University, and Princeton University. Furthermore, 
he has no inherited prejudices to color his account of the 
American nation. Although his father was born in Ohio, the 
family, previous to that, were North-of-Ireland people, and 


his mother, born in England, was pure Scotch, as her name 
of Woodrow testifies. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


EDWARD WILLIAMS, son of Anna J. Williams, of Holicong, 
Pa., who died Ninth month 25, reached San Francisco on the 
Ist instant, on his way home from the Philippine Islands. 


William W. Birdsall left Philadelphia Tenth month 28, 
for a somewhat prolonged stay in western North Carolina. 
His city address for the present will be 304 N. 35th street, 
Philadelphia. 


In American prisons the proportion of men to women is as 
twelve to one ; in French prisons as five to one. 


SAMUEL T. PICKARD, Whittier’s literary executive and 
biographer, will sella great many of his manuscripts and books 
for the benefit of a fund for the restoration and care of the 
poet's birthplace at Haverhill and his home at Amesbury. 


THERE is a point near the famous Stony Cave, in the 
Catskill Mountains, where ice may be found on any day in 
the year. This locality is locally known as the Notch, and is 
walled in on all sides by steep mountains ; some of which are 
more than 3,000 feet high. 


ONE result of the lectures delivered in Philadelphia by Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, First United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to Porto Rico, is that several of the sewing schools of 
that city are going to make clothing for the poor children of 


Porto Rico, many of whom have no garments suitable to wear 
to school. 


A STORAGE-BATTERY motor car has been invented which 
has run one hundred miles on a single charge in English tests. 
Its motors reverse when travelling down hill and become 
generators for restoring the battery charge. A braking effect 
incident to this change of motors into generators is usually 
sufficient to check the speed of the car without the mechanical 
brakes. —[Boston Transcript. ] 
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JESSE HOGE. 


DIED AT LINCOLN, VA., TENTH MONTH 12, 1902. 


A GREAT, good man has passed away ; 
Not great as this ambitious world 

Is wont to gauge the victories 

Of life, but great in love and gentleness— 
The noblest virtues of the heart. 


No martial strain will fret the air 
About his bier, but little ones, 

Who oft had heard his gentle words 
And often seen his pleasant smile, 
Will stand, perchance, beside his tomb 
And whisper, ‘‘ He was good.”’ 


No high 
And vaunting shaft will raise its head 
Above his grave, with graven words 
Of deeds upon the tented field 
Or civic forum ; but throughout 
The country-side for many a year, 
Where’ er his name is spoke, there 
Will be a quick and glad response— 


‘« He was my true and trusted friend.”’ 


The so-called halls of fame will know 
Him not, and wealth, with pompous show, 
Will pass his tomb unheeded by ; 

But as the waves bound back and forth 
From shore to shore, and voices echo 

Far adown the glen, so in the lives 

Of generations yet unborn will live 

The virtues of an honest man— 


‘« The noblest work of God.’’ 


We mourn 
The passing of a friend indeed, 
A brother and companion true, 
Who, though he held commission high 
As Christ's embassador, was yet 
Among the humblest of the flock. 


With sympathy redundant, and 
No enmity within his heart, 
He lived among his fellowmen 
The gospel that he preached. And so 
I'd write upon the simple slab 
Above his sleeping form : ‘‘ He loved 
His God, he loved his fellowman.”’ 
YARDLEY T. BROWN 





MOTHERHOOD. 
WHEN I go to that beautiful country, 
Away from this mortal unrest, 
And am asked, what | choose for my portion, 
By the angel who loveth me best, 
I think I shall kneel by my angel, 
And kissing the hem of his gown 
I shall whisper, ‘‘ Oh, fair and beloved— 
The harp and the glory and crown 
And all the splendor awaiting 
The pilgrims that heavenward roam 
Would oppress and appall me, beloved, 
I ask of thee only a home. 


‘* One fair little spot, unmolested 


By even the harps of the blest, 

Where sheltered and happy the children 
May grow in a quiet home nest. 

I have waited so long, blessed angel ; 
I may not be worthy a crown, 

But if all of my travel-stained garments 
I might in a moment lay down, 

I would ask for the robe of a mother 
Who sits with her baby to rest— 

For this is my dream, blessed angel, 
Of all that is fairest and best.’’ 

—Agnes L. Hill, in Farm, Field and Fireside. 
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‘CONTENTMENT. 


How truly blest is he who knows content ! 

His life is calm and peaceful, and the light 

Of sweetest happiness shines warm and bright 
Across his path His mind is not intent 
On what God grants us, nor is his time spent 

In vain complaining, but he finds delight 

In Heaven's gifts, and walks with face as bright, 
As gladsome as the sunlit firmament. 
He tastes life's sweetness, but avoids its gall ; 

He envies no one, nor is he oppressed 
With those dull cares and sorrows that befall 

The one who murmurs, and that wild unrest 
Which makes men's souls dissatisfied, can ne’er 
Rob him of sleep, nor dim his eyes with care. 

—Boston Ideas. 


REPORT OF FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOME 
OF CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Read in Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at Darby, Tenth 
month 28, 1902. 

When we pause in our busy lives for a backward glance 
we find that in one year of the Home life many changes have 
occurred. Of permanent boarders there have been received 
therein four friends whose united ages amount to three hundred 
and four years. Many transients have found a home with us 
for longer or shorter periods of time. We now number 
eighteen permanents and three transients ; there are three 
whose applications have been granted and expect soon to be 
with us. These, with our necessary employés, practically fill 
our Home. 

Death has claimed two of our permanent friends, Elizabeth 
Tomlinson, at 89 years, whose brief stay with us was mutually 
pleasant. Debby Garrett, aged 77 years, who had been a 
resident nine years and four months, and was greatly valued 
for her kindly services, and quiet, cheerful, contented spirit. 
Two transient boarders have also been called to the life of the 
hereafter ; Isaiah Price, in his 80th year, and L. Emma 
Thatcher, who was early called from a life of willing service, 
in her 49th year. Each of the four in time bore grateful 
testimony to the comfort and happiness found in this, their 
last abiding place. 

Many minor improvements have been introduced into our 
buildings, such as additional light and heat, storm doors, a 
fire-proof safe, etc. Repairs that are an annual need to all 
buildings, such as painting, papering, and replenishing worn- 
out equipments, have been made so as to keep the premises 
in good condition. 

The Home has received two legacies of five hundred 
dollars each, one from our valued friend, Martha Dodgson, 
the other from Phebe M. Jones, not a Friend, but ‘her 
mother enjoyed the attendance of our meetings.’” We 
are grateful for these as well as for the gift of the additional 
lot from West Chester Preparative Meeting, which may be of 
great value to us in the near future, if circumstances oblige us 
to add to our buildings. 

We have been favored also each month with many 
dotiations of food supplies and house equipments, and greatly 
aided by our annual subscriptions for coal, the continuance of 
which at this time is especially desirable. 

New revelations of duty regarding the administration of 
our trust continually arise, requiring care and wise judgment, 
and we earnestly seek for true guidance in all the varied 
situations that present from time to time. 

The increasing complexity of life in these times of large 
activities penetrates even into our Society ; causing sometimes 
conditions that make a residence in our quiet Home to be 
valued as a haven of rest, and that we have such an institution 
is cause for thankfulness. 

Lyp1a H. HALL, President, 
Mary MCALLISTER, Secretary. 
West Chester, Tenth month 10, 1902. 


MusevuMs are in much favor in Russia. 
nearly every town of 10,000 inhabitants has one. 
of Irkutsk is nearly a century old. 


Even in Siberia 
The museum 
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A NEW ZEALANDER IN LONDON. 
Little Chronicle. 

THE English historian Lord Macaulay once drew a 
fanciful picture of a distant time when London, like 
the great capitals of the past, should lie in ruins, and 
other peoples should come to gaze on her desolation. 
He chose the native New Zealander—the Maori— 
perhaps because he was the antithesis of all London 
represented, to sit on an abutment of London Bridge 
and sketch the ruins of the world’s metropolis. The 
contrast between the civilization of New Zealand in 
Macaulay’s day and the New Zealand of to-day was 
vividly presented in London recently when Richard 
John Sedden, Premier of New Zealand, spoke in 
London of the old, old night of Europe with its bad 
dreams, and the dawn of a new day in Britain’s far 
away South Sea Colony. 

He went to the coronation dinner given by King 
Edward to half a million of London’s poor, and 
instead of being gratified by the sight, as were Eng- 
land’s statesmen and philanthropists, he was shocked 
and saddened. ‘There is no New Zealander who 
could be tempted to go back to the old system that 
bred shelter-sheds, soup kitchens, and tramps. We 
have no paupers with whom to mark a coronation by 
the rare experience of.a sufficient meal. The one 
black cloud in the sky of New Zealand to-day, is of 
England’s making, and not ours. As aresult of non- 
productive investment of lives, millions of money, and 
national credit and reputation in the South African 
war, Great Britain is rushing straight on to a financial 
crisis, such as she has never known, and the result of 
which will be to transfer forever the financial supremacy 
of the world from London to New York. 

New Zealand has done the most daring things 
ever attempted by any modern government. The 
New Zealanders claim, as one of the results of their 
system of government, that New Zealand is a country 
without strikes. Laborers and employers have their 
disputes there as elsewhere, but the one can not quit 
work or the other lock out workmen pending a settle- 
ment of the dispute in courts. Itis also a country 
without paupers or poor-houses, for injured workmen 
are cared for by the employer. The aged workman 
is pensioned by the government as a soldier of indus- 
try, worn out in the ranks. The government owns 
not only the postal system, but the express service, 
the telegraph lines, and the railroads. Recently it 
has purchased a coal mine to supply its locomotives 
with fuel, and intends to compete with private mines, 
in the sale of coal to the public, far enough to keep 
the price of coal down to a reasonable figure. 


CLOUDS IN THE GRAND CANON. 
John Muir, in the Century. 
A Goop storm-cloud full of lightning and rain on its 
way to its work on a sunny desert day is a glorious 
object. Across the canon, opposite the hotel, is a 
little tributary of the Colorado, called Bright Angel 
Creek. A fountain-cloud still better deserves the 
name “Angel of the Desert Wells’’—clad in bright 
plumage, carrying cool shade and living water to count- 
less animals and plants ready to perish, noble in form 
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and gesture, seeming able for anything, pouring life- 
giving, wonder-working floods from its alabaster foun- 
tains, as if some sky-lake had broken. To every 
gulch and gorge on its favorite ground is given a pas- 
sionate torrent, roaring, replying to the rejoicing light- 
ning—stones, tons in weight, hurrying away as if 
frightened, showing something of the way Grand Ca- 
non work is done. 

































Most of the fertile summer clouds of the 
canon are of this sort, massive, swelling cumuli, 


growing rapidly, displaying delicious tones of purple 
and gray in the hollows of their sun-beaten bosses, 
showering favored areas of the heated landscape, and 
vanishing in an hour or two. Some, busy and thought- 
ful-looking, glide with beautiful motion along the 
middle of the canon in flocks, turning aside here and 
there, lingering as if studying the needs of particular 
spots, exploring side-canons, peering into hollows like 
birds seeking nest-places, or hovering aloft on out- 
spread wings. They scan all the red wilderness, dis- 
pensing their blessings of cool shadows and rain 
where the need is the greatest, refreshing the rocks 
their offspring as well as the vegetation, continuing 
their sculpture, deepening gorges and sharpening 
peaks. Sometimes, blending all together, they weave 
a ceiling from rim to rim, perhaps opening a window 
here and there for sunshine to stream through, sud- 
denly lighting some palace or temple and making it 
flare in the rain as if on fire. 

Sometimes as one sits gazing from a high jutting 
promontory, the sky all clear, showing not the slight- 
est wisp or penciling, a bright band of cumuli will 
appear suddenly, coming up the canon in single file, 
as if tracing a well-known trail, passing in review, each 

' in turn darting its lances and dropping its shower, 
making a row of little vertical rivers in the air above 
the big brown one. Others seem to grow from mere 
points, and fly high above the canon, yet following 
its course fora long time, noiseless, as if hunting, 
then suddenly darting lightning at unseen marks, and 
hurrying on. Or they loiter here and there as if idle, 
like laborers out of work, waiting to be hired. 










THE ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING HOW. 
From Harper's Weekly. 
THERE was given in Chicago, on Tenth month 13, a 
wonderful exhibition of the advantage of knowing how. 












hip-joint out of its socket. 
can be put in place such children are cruelly crippled 
for life. 
daughter of Mr. Armour. He learned that the surgeon 
who succeeded best in these hip-joint cases was 


rights. He came and did the operation. 
day he went to the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and there, in the amphitheatre, with eight hundred 























afflicted children the same service he had done for Mr. 














did it describes the unconscious child brought to him, 
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Some children are so unlucky as to be born with their 
Of course unless the joint 









This misfortune had happened to the little 


Professor Lorenz, of Vienna, so he opened negotiations 
with Professor Lorenz, and was able to induce him to 
come to Chicago and put little Lolita Armour’s hip to 
The next 






doctors and students looking at him, he did for nine 


Armour’s child. The newspaper account of how he 


the “large projection at the hip-joint caused by the 
head of the dislocated femur,’’ and the corresponding 
depression in the groin, ‘‘ deep and discolored, with 
the surrounding flesh shrunken and unnatural in 
appearance,’’ showing where the head of the bone 
belonged. Then, the despatch says : 

The surgeon took the leg in his hands, drew it up at right 
angles to the body, and, holding it, paused to say: ‘‘ The 
manipulations I am about to make might with ease break the 
bones of the leg. It is not necessary to break bones, however. 
It is only necessary to know how to handle them.’’ A series 
of rapid, deft turns, twists, and pulls followed. Suddenly the 
surgeon paused. He held the leg in one hand and pointed 
with the other to the spot where the dislocation had been so 
apparent. The spectators then saw the culminating point of 
the operation. The ugly protrusion was gone ; the depression 
beside it was gone, too, and except for the discoloration of the 
flesh, the entire hip appeared like the other. The eight 
hundred onlookers broke out in applause. No knife had been 
used, nothing had been done, as was formerly believed 
indispensable to prepare the socket for the presence of the 
dislocated femur. Knowledge, skill, a certain amount of daring 
and precision of movement, which showed a knowledge to a 
hair’s-breadth of how far to move and twist, had wrought what 
medical men say will be a cure. It had taken five minutes. 

We all clap our hands with the eight hundred who 
saw that miracle of skill. How it happened that a 
surgeon from Vienna could do what no surgeon in 
Chicago knew how to do is not explained. But it has 
so happened, and great is the glory of Dr. Lorenz, 
and enviable his privilege, in discovering to his 
American brethren a process so merciful, so efficacious, 
and, apparently, so simple. There seems to be no 
doubt that the operation is efficacious. Dr. Lorenz 
says that the cure is permanent in every case when 
the bandages are taken off. It is beautiful! Good 
luck to this skillful European who gives such blessed 
exhibitions of sleight-of-hand ! 








































LowWER AND HIGHER Tuincs.—There is no nobler 
sigit anywhere than to behold a man quietly and 
resolutely put aside the lower things that the higher 
may comeinto him. Every now andthen a conscience 
among the men and women who live easy, thoughtless 
lives is stirred, and some one looks up anxiously, 
holding up some one of the pretty idlenesses in which 
such people spend their days and nights, and says, 
“Ts this wrong? Is it wicked to dothis?” And 
when they get their answer, ‘“‘ No, certainly not 
wicked,’’ then they go back and give their whole lives 
up to doing their innocent little piece of uselessness 
again. Ah, the question is not whether that is wicked, 
whether God will punish you for doing that. The 
question is whether that thing is keeping other better 
things away from you; whether behind its little bulk 
the vast privilege and dignity of duty is hid from you ; 
whether it stands between God and your soul. To 
put aside everything that hinders the highest from 
coming to us, and then to call to us that highest, 
which—nay, who—is waiting always to come—this as 
the habit of a life is noble-—[Phillips Brooks. ] 

d¢€ 

Tuey are poor that have lost nothing; they are 
poorer far who, losing, have forgotten; they most 
poor of all who lose and wish they might ot— 
[Jean Ingelow. } 
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Indian Schools in South Dakota. 


THERE are thirty day schools on Pine Ridge. A brief descrip- 
tion of one of them will give the reader a general idea of all. 
There are two main buildings, one school building with vesti- 
bules, and the other the teacher's cottage. The cottage has 
four rooms, one for an industrial room for the girls, the re- 
maining three for the exclusive use of the teacher and his 
family. The cost of the buildings is, in round numbers, $2,000. 
The government has fenced off from forty to eighty acres at 
each school for the exclusive use of the teacher. This affords 
plenty of pasture and hay for what cows he needs and a team 
of horses. The most desirable location is chosen, usually 
near some living stream and in the midst of an Indian camp 
of from two to three hundred Indians. 

The literary work of the school is carried on very much as 
in the white district schools. One hour of the school time be- 
tween nine and four is required to be devoted to industrial 
work. During this hour the boys saw wood, carry water, 
clean the premises, make gardens, etc., under the supervision 
of the teacher. The girls are taught sewing, washing, iron- 
ing, mending, cooking, and sometimes fancy work under the 
supervision of the housekeeper. None but male teachers are 
employed at present on this reservation, and their wives are 
housekeepers. The teachers receive $900 per annum and the 
housekeepers $300. The average attendance here is prob- 
ably as good as at any of the white district schools, and in 
some cases it is better.— [Southern Workman. } 


Granddaughters of Charles Dickens. 


Miss ErHet Dickens, granddaughter of the novelist, pre- 
sides over a flourishing typewriting establishment of her own 
in Tavistock street, Covent Garden, London. She makes a 
specialty of copying plays and book manuscripts, and her 
work is of such excellent quality that she has no difficulty in 
commanding high prices. In connection with the office isa 
training-school for typists, who must be girls of good educa- 
tion. Miss Dickens will not take an ill-educated girl into her 
school or her employ. 

The branch of the family to which Ethel Dickens belongs 
goes in for business. One sister, Miss Mary Angela, who is 
beginning to be favorably known as a writer, owns a shirt- 
waist shop in Kensington. Another sister, Miss Cecil, is sec- 
retary to the London School Board of Health, while a fourth 
sister, Miss Evelyn, is a kindergarten teacher.—[New York 
Evening Post. } 


Twin Relics of Barbarism. 
Ir is doubtless true that yet for a short period a naval arma- 
ment must be maintained upon the sea for the protection of 


commerce. This necessity will exist so long as there are 


brutal nations endeavoring to extend their commerce by 


conquest and to annex colonies or dependencies without any 
regards to the rights of their inhabitants. The name of 
‘‘commerce destroyers’’ has already become a term of 
obloquy and of contempt in its application to naval vessels. 
In respect to armaments upon the land, standing armies are 
already in disrepute. Volunteers of sufficient intelligence each 
to fight on his own hand have proved to be better fighting 
machines than regulars in any equal contest. Volunteers 
must be men of intelligence, who think before they fight, but 
in regular armies thinking is not consistent with discipline. 

But the standard of common intelligence has passed or is 
passing beyond the stage in which the barbarity of war has 
been tolerated and justified, at least in this country, and we 
may hope in others. Commercialism has been established 
with greater power and influence in the United States than in 
any other nation. Under its influence, in spite of the tem- 
porary aberration from the works of peace, order, and 
industry, the United States has become a world power among 
the nations, and will maintain this power only so far as the 
people develop commercialism and suppress militarism. 
{Edward Atkinson, in the Atlantic Monthly. ] 
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Girls in the Mining Region. 

GIRLS were prohibited from working in or around mines at 
any age. That left, in a country where the whole industry 
was taking coal from the earth, a quantity of what Government 
reports called in their cold way, ‘‘female labor'’’ without 
means to employ itself. Learning of it, silk-mills and hosiery- 
mills hastened to the region. It is a curious circumstance 
that almost every anthracite mining town is also a more or 
less important center of the textile industry. 

There were girls from the large families of the miners with 
empty hands, and a need and desire for something to do. 
That the textile mills came here chiefly on account of those 
eager hands is suggested by the standing advertisement in the 
Nanticoke ews, to the effect that Nanticoke is ‘‘a desirable 
place for factories to locate,’’ because, in addition to the usual 


‘«schools, churches, libraries,"’ etc., ‘‘there is an abundance 
of female labor."’ 


When Coal was Deemed a Failure. 


THREE hundred and sixty-five tons represented the entire 
amount of anthracite coal marketed in this country in 1820. 
In 1899 the country produced over 53,000,000 long tons of 
Pennsylvania anthracite. Before the year 1820 hard coal was 
practically unknown except in a few grates in the houses of 
people of means. Harper's Encyclopadia of United States 
History tells the story, which sounds quaint in these days, of the 
first finding of coal. It wasin 1769 that an honest blacksmith, 
named Obadiah Gore, found coal lying on the ground in the 
Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania. People were not in a hurry 
in those days, and it was no less than forty years afterwards 
that this slow-going artisan tried the experiment of burning 
the coal for fuel, and found it successful. In the armory at 
Carlisle, Pa., during the Revolution, the blacksmiths’ fires 
were fed by the new coal ; butin 1806, when some enterprising 
person took two or three hundred bushels to Philadelphia, to be 
tried as ordinary fuel, the experiment flatly failed. 


The Growing of Walking Canes. 


Few men who use walking canes are aware that the growing 
of walking stalks is a special industry, and that certain kinds 
of canes are not merely collected as they may be found grow- 
ing in forests. One may find at any store where the sticks are 
sold many canes of almost precisely the same length, weight, 
shape and material. Canes having a tangle of roots at the 
handle, for instance, are much sold in England. They are 
grown by a ‘‘ farmer,’’ who makes it a specialty to trim and 
shape young ash plants. 

In some instances the canes are secured by the process of 
grubbing and pruning furze and wild shrubbery, and the men 
who engage in this occupation are said to make money out of 
wild stuff that goes to waste in many other places. The 
furze is not cultivated, though it might be, to a profit, espe- 


cially on areas that are good for little else.—[Kansas City 
Journal. } 


A Primeval Bear Found. 


A DISPATCH to the Philadelphia Ledger from Berkeley, 
California, states : 


Eustace L. Furlong, student assistant in the Geological 
Department of the University of California, has discovered 
embedded in the floor of one of the famous limestone caves of 
Shasta county almost the entire remains of an Arctotherium 
Simun, the gigantic primeval bear that was the first of his kind 
to roam the two American continents. Because only fragments 
of the skeleton, until now incomplete, have hitherto been 
discovered by geologists, the work of Furlong ranks as one of 
the most notable achievements of the University of California 
explorers in recent years. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE result of the general elections throughout the country on | 
the 4th instant, favored the Republican party, except in the 
Democratic South. The Republicans will retain control of 
the House of Representatives, with a majority much reduced. 
In Pennsylvania, Samuel W. Pennypacker, Republican, was 
elected for Governor by a large majority, all of which was se- 
cured in Philadelphia. In New York, the Republican candi- 
date, Governor Odell, was re-elected by a small margin. In 
Delaware, the Democrats and Independent Republicans seem 
to have at last succeeded in defeating J. Edward Addicks in 
his long struggle to become a United States Senator. 

TEN persons are reported to have been killed, and a large 
number, estimated at forty or fifty, injured, in an explosion of 
fireworks among a crowd gathered in Madison Square, New 
York City, on the evening of the 4th. The explosion is be- 
lieved to have been caused by a rocket which fell into a large 
magazine of bombs, intended to celebrate the announcement 
of the election returns. Many of the victims were killed or 
injured in the panic which followed the explosion. 

THE Arbitration Commission of the coal strike, after meeting 
in Washington on the 27th of last month, adjourned until the 
30th, and on that date assembled at Scranton to begin its 
serious work. The first important finding of the Commission 
was announced next day ; this was that if the decision finally 
given should in any way change the rates of wages to the 
miners, the change should date from Eleventh month. This 
was done in order that the Commission shouldnot be at all hur- 
ried in its work. The Commissioners declined to travel to 
Scranton in a special train furnished by the corporations. 

Wuat is called the ‘‘ grandfather clause ’’ in the recently 
adopted constitution of Alabama is to be tested in the United 
States Supreme Court. The provision is that if a man cannot 
read and write, his vote is thrown out unless his grandfather 
was a voter before the Civil War. This of course excludes 
all illiterate negroes, and it is upon the suit of one of these, 
whose reading and writing were not quite perfect, that the case 
is to be decided in Washington. 

ELEVEN small Cuban children have been detained for 
some days at the immigration station at Ellis Island, New 
York, until it is decided whether or not to admit them into the 
country. They were bound fora charitable institution in south- 
ern California, and the authorities have refused to admit them 
on the ground that they were likely to become a public charge. 
The case will probably be carried to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the decision will be treated as a precedent. 

THE Supreme Court of Illinois, made a decision recently in 
a Chicago street car case, which may be of far-reaching effect. 
The decision compels street car companies to allow transfers 
over the full length of the lines owned or leased by anyone 
company, and recognized the right of the city to reduce fares. 

THE secretary of the treasury has decided to accept as 
security for government deposits in banks, the bonds of mu- 
nicipalities whose bonded debt is less than seven per cent. 
of their assessed values for taxation. This is upon condition 
that the United States bonds released in consequence be used 
as a basis for increasing the note circulation of the banks 
making the change. 


SoME experiments conducted in Formosa, with regard to 
the propagation of malaria, show remarkable results. A 
battalion of soldiers, completely protected from mosquitoes fot 
161 days during the malaria season, escaped the disease 
entirely, whereas there were 259 cases of malaria in an un- 
protected battalion in the same place and during the same 
length of time. 

THE beds of peas in Colorado sometimes include as many 
as 2,000 acres, and there is one bed exceeding in size 2,500 
acres. 


A PEARL valued at £15,000 has been found by a pearl- 
fisher of Western Australia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





NEWS NOTES. 


THE Post Office Department has approved the plan suggested 
by a Philadelphia postman, for having mail matter registered 
by carriers, when desired, at the private houses of the people. 


On the 31st of Tenth month a new thirteen-cent postage 


stamp appeared bearing the portrait of the late President 
Harrison. 


THE British steamer St. Regu/us and the Spanish steamer 
Enero were in collision on the 31st ultimo, and the Enero was 
sunk, with the loss of all but three of her crew. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT left Washington on the 3d instant 
for his home at Oyster Bay, L. I., that he might deposit his 
ballot on election day with that of his fellow citizens. 


A DESPATCH from Gibraltar says that Morocco is in a state 
of unrest, owing to disapproval of the Sultan's telephones, 


automobiles, and railroads, and that a revolt of the wild tribes 
of the interior is imminent. 


THe last section of the Pacific cable, connecting Canada 
with Australia and New Zealand, and so with England, was 
completed on the last day of Tenth month, and communica- 
tion was opened on the same day. 


THE screw steamer Scotia, on the 3d instant sailed from 
England for the Antarctic regions with a number of members 
of the Scottish National Antarctic Association, under the 
leadership of William S. Bruce, of Edinburgh, on board. 


Any body of men whose interests are common have the 
right to organize into an association for mutual protection, and 
are entitled to recognition as an organization in matters which 


affect their individual and combined interests.—[Bishop 
Potter. ] 


A VOLCANO in the State of Chiapas, in southern Mexico, 
has been in active eruption during the last two weeks, causing 
considerable damage to crops from the heavy fall of ashes, 


which covered the pastures, choked streams, and injured 
coffee fields. 


THE Mormon population of the United States, according 
to official statistics of the church, has increased more rapidly 
during the last two decades of its existence than at any previous 
time. The membership, which in 1890 was 144,350, is now 
nearly 320,000. 


To hold women responsible for the education of their chil- 
dren, and then withhold from them the power of the ballot by 
which they can regulate and control the conditions which enter 
into their education, is as unjust as it isunreasonable. Power 
and responsibility must go together.— [Anna H. Shaw. ] 


THE ‘‘ registrations’’ in Porto Rico, which continued for 
some days, ending Tenth month 28, were attended with much 
violence and considerable bloodshed. In most of the towns 
the members of the Federal party were excluded from the 


voting places by the judges, or were prevented from entering 
by mobs. 


W. B. Raymonp, of Yonkers, New York, was sentenced 
on the 30th ultimo to six months’ imprisonment for causing the 
wreck of a trolley car in that town, whereby a number of 
people were injured. He was driving his automobile at the 


time, and crossed the trolley track in front of the car, throwing 
it from the rails. 


THE town of St. Pierre Miquelon, Newfoundland, was 
swept by fire on the 2d instant, and a large part of it was 
destroyed, with a loss of $500,000. The town has several 
times been visited with similar disaster, owing to insufficient 
water supply, and only the lack of wind at this time prevented 
the total destruction of the place. 


THE nineteenth annual report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to the President, presented on the 31st ultimo, states that 
about fifteen thousand persons were admitted to office under 
the government by competitive examination, a large increase 
over any previous year. It recommends thatthe provisions of 
the laws against employés of the government taking an active 
part in politics be more strictly observed in the future. 


FRIENDS’ 


—_——_—_——_—. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
has made appointments as follows : 

Eleventh month g, Merion, 10.30 a.m. 

Eleventh month 23, West Philadelphia, 

I! a.m. AQuILA J. LINvILL, Clerk. 


*,.* A Conference under the care of 
Abington Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee will be held at Quaker- 
town, Bucks county, Pa., on First-day 
afternoon, Eleventh month 9, at 2.30 
o'clock. Jesse H. Holmes will speak on 
the subject of Temperance. 

All are cordially invited to attend. 

JAMEs Q. ATKINSON, 
Siauetl. CARTER, } Clerks. 


*,* The Friends of White Plains, N.Y., 
will hold their next meeting at the resi- 
dence of William Moore, 78 Fisher Ave., 
on First-day, Eleventh month g, at 11 
a. m. 


Y. F. A. Building, 

140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
POR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 


ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


_ JOSEPH L. JONES 


EXCURSION RATES TO NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA., VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

On account Annual Meetings National 
Hardware Association and American 
Hardware Manufacturers Association at 
New Orleans, La., oth mo. Ig to 21, 1902 
the Southern Railway will sell round tnp 
tickets from Washington, D. C., to New 
Orleans, La, on 1oth mo. 16, 17, and 18 
at rate of one fare: viz., $27.50, final 
limit 10 days from date of sale. Corres- 
pondingly low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily with Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington to New Or- 
leans without change ; Dining-car service 
on all through trains. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
will furnish all information. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S WIN- 
TER EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 
In pursuance of its annual custom, the 

Passenger Department of the Pennsylva- 

nia Railroad Company has just issued an 

attractive and comprehensive book de- 
scriptive of the leading Winter resorts of 
the East and South, and giving the rates 
and various routes and combinations of 
routes of travel. Like all the publications 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
this ‘‘ Winter Excursion Book "’ is a model 
of typographical and clerical work. It is 
bound in a handsome and artistic cover in 
colors, and contains much valuable infor- 
mations for Winter tourists and travellers 
in general. It can be had free of charge 
at the principal ticket offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, or will be 

sent postpaid upon application to Geo. W. 

Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 

eee 


Club Rates : Other Periodicals, 1903. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1903. 


given, and also read the notes below. 


Read the figures 


We will send Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 


named below, for the amount stated “ for 
WEEKLIES 

Perivdicals. Price for both. 

Springfield Republican, ($1), . 

The Nation, ($3), . 

Literary Digest, ($3), (new ‘sub- 
scribers only), ‘ ; 

Independent, ($2), wee 

Christian Register, ($2), .. . 

Scientific American, ($3), 

Sunday School Times, ($1) . 

Journal of Education, ($2.50), 


The Living Age, ($6), 60 


MONTHLIES 
British Friend, (6s.6d & postage), 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Horti- 
cultural), ($2), 


« $3.75 
3-85 


. $2.90) 
80 


both.”’ 

MONTHLIES ( Continued) 
Periodicals. Price for both. 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), - » $4.85 
The Century Magazine, ($4), . . . 5.60 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 5-30 
| Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 5.30 
|The Forum, ($3), - 
| North American Review, ($5), 

St. Nicholas, ($3), ‘ 

| Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 

| The Chautauquan, ($2), ; 

| Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 

Union Signal, ($1), 

The Farm Journal, ($0. 50), : 

American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, ($2.50), . . . ‘ 





Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 
‘* price for both.’” 


from the rate given under the heading 


INTELLIGENCER, 


ili 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


> 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. foie, Paper 
ot World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 

3. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Get hs By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


- THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. 
Syllabus of a course of twenty-five lessons 
in education. By George Allen Hub- 
bell,A.M. Price, 25c. By mail, 29c. 


THE CHILDREN’S HISTORY OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

Chiefly compiled from Sewell’s History. 

Price, 30 cents. By mail, 34 cents. 


QUAKER PIONEERS IN RUSSIA. 
By Jane Benson. Price,$1. By mail,$1.06. 


We have a few sets of the paper containing 
reports of the Friends’ Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for i if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, rocents. If by mail, add 8 cents for postage. 


Please mention Frienvs’ INTEt- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





FRIENDS’ 


INTELLI 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, .. . 
Asa S. Wing, . . 
Joseph Ashbrook, 

. Roberts Foulke, 

avid G. Alsop, 
J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


President 
. Vice-President 


; Manager 0 of Insurance Dep’t 
; - rust Officer 

. . Actuary 

. Assistant “Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 


Vice-President T. W: 


Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, a 
Philip C. Garrett, 7 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Exsgcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssIGngg, AND Recetver. 

Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
AccounNTS. 


Safes to Rent in _Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustee, 











REDUCED RATES TO NEW OR- 
LEANS AND RETURN VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


On account of meeting American 
Bankers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
Nov. 11-13, 1902, the Southern Rail- 
way will sell round trip tickets from Wash- 
ington, D. C. to New Orleans, La., on 
November 8, 9, and 10 at rate of one 
fare, viz: $27.50, final limit 10 days from 
date of sale, except by depositing tickets 
with Joint Agent, New Orleans, on or 
before Nov. 18, and.payment of fee of 
fifty cents, tickets can be extended until 
Nov. 30, 1902. 

Rate from Philadelphia $32.85. Corres- 
pondingly low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily with Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars from New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington to New 
Orleans without change; dining-car ser- 
vice on all through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, D. P. 
Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
will furnish all information. 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA., AND RETURN VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

On account meeting American Federa- 
tion of Labor, New Orleans, La., Nov. 
13-22, 1902, the Southern Railway will 
sell round trip tickets from Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, La., on Nov. 11 and 
12 at rate of one fare: viz $27.50, final 
limit Nov. 24, 1902. Correspondingly 
low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily with Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars, from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington to New 
Orleans without change ; dining car ser- 
vice on all through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
on Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 

, Philad’a, will furnish all information. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 


A. Southern 
Philadelphia 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


Chartered 1836 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 

Acts as Trustees of Corporation Mortcacss. 
Deposrrory UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW 
ORLEANS. 

VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
MEETING AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

On account of the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, at New 
Orleans, La., November 11 to 13, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to New Orleans and 
return November 8 to 10, good to return 
within eleven days, including date of sale, 
at reduced rates. By depositing tickets 
with Joint Agent at New Orleans on or 
before November 18, and the payment of 
a fee of 50 cents, an extension of the 
return limit to November 30 may be 
obtained. 


For specific information regarding rates 


and routes, apply to nearest ticket agent. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW 
ON SALE VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


To all the principal Winter Resorts at 


very low rates. The resorts of the South, 
Southeast, and: Southwest; also Cuba, 
California, and Mexico offer many induce- 
ments to the tourist. 


Some prominent resorts are St. Augus- 
tine, Palm Beach, Miami, Jacksonville, 
Tampa, Port Tampa, Brunswick, Savan- 
nah, Thomasville, Charleston, Columbia, 
Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst, Camden, 
Summerville, Asheville, Hot Springs, 
‘* The Land of the Sky,’’ and ‘‘ Sapphire 
Country.’”’ 

Tickets on sale up to and including 
April 30, limited to return until May 
31, 1903. Stop-overs allowed at import- 
ant points. 

Through sleeping-cars’ o 
standard between prin 
resorts. Dining-car ser 

Write for a copy of * 
a Summer Land.”’ 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will 
be pleased to furnish all information. 


nter Homes in 


GENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on ning done ee to Real _ 
> ma cod lan A ved ge ered 
Pppro ent for 
and others. the Compan also acts as 
Seen Guardian, Trustee, etc. e Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $e and upwards upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
tron WInPEenny, 
aArren G. Gairritn, 
Epwarp G. McCoutin, 
Acrrep I. Puuiuirs, 
Georce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Epoar Duptxy Farizs, 
Horace B. Parson. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. | 
Real. Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


egevaat Brice, 
- Davis Pacs, 
an R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. Grin, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 
Joun H. Craven, 


etc. 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 
Real and Personal 
All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Estates. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


§ F Balderston’s S - Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN st Pomel fe 


Young Fisends? Retin 


Published by the 
York Young Friends’ Association. 


ENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror 
est Fourteenth Street Street, New Y ork City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Beswues Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With Frrenps’ Inte ricencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $r.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 





